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Long recognized as the Navy’s fastest airplane, 
Vought Corsair fighters are daily being flown 
into combat from the decks of American and 
British aircraft carriers. 

“Ruggedness, speed, firepower and range 
combine to make the Corsair more than a match 


for anything the enemy can offer.’ , : 
CHANCE VOUGHT bieceart™ 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
GONE GF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UMITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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STANDS FOR VICTORY...TOO 































































"That may sound like a trick remark to you folks on the 
home front, but I'm a lad who ought to know, so just let 
me ‘shoot the breeze’ a bit, and you'll see what I mean. 


“Back around the turn of the year, I'm chauffeur of a 
Glory Wagon flying Purple Heart Corner on a milk run 
that isn't helping the Axis Supply Lines any. With forty 
one successful missions over this same area... I ques 3 
we kind of overlooked that swell cover the pea-shoot 
boys had been giving us... Then all Hell broke loo 
around our ears....... 


“For next time over, a weird looking bunch of band 
blitzed through us, and dished out such a mauling th 
the guys who got back sounded as wacky as the taj 
of the farmer who saw his first giraffe and yelpe 
‘There ain't no sich animal’....... 


"So we learned about jet-propelled Jerries the hard wa 
and the beatings we took the next few trips did lit 
but swell the flak-happy circle .. . for nothing we h 
seemed to be the answer...... 


“But sooner than we'd any right to hope for, we foun 
out,... and so did Mr. Goering’s smug thugs... Flyin 
top cover on our next mission came an escort of nev 
THUNDERBOLT M’s* that A-2 had been so hush-hush 
about . . . They looked just like any other 47's to my 
jaundiced eye ... and probably to the eager beavers 
from Berlin....... 


“We were both wrong ... but this was their turn to take 
it, and no foolin’....... 


“My geese were just lining out for their run, when down 
came the ‘jets’ again... but what a kick we got when 
right on the tail of these super-doopers streaked those 
THUNDERBOLT M's... diving three feet for every 


two of the startled Heinies....... 
"Well, THUNDERBOLT fire power is no secret... and 
\ with this amazing increase in speed, it was just too bad 


for those new toys of the ‘Supermen’... The ‘jets’ that 
were left, kept right on going and they haven't troubled 
us too much since ... The Luftwaffe had thrown its 
Sunday punch ... and found out again .. . that we 
had a wallop to more than match it.” 


%¢ THE PERFORMANCE OF THE \ as s 

; THUNDERBOLT “M” AND ITS PILOTS \¥ : 

Q HAS ESTABLISHED NEW STANDARDS \ ; 
\\ 
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6 big-plane features 


in your safe, low-cost personal plane .. . 


Here is a plane you'll be proud to own . . . that’s sporting to fly . . . and a plane you can afford. 
It’s the new Swift, combining into a safe, easy-to-fly personal plane these six big-plane features: 
1. Bubble-type canopy giving wide vision ... 2, Extra sturdy, retractable landing gear... 3, N. A. C. A. design 
wing slots... 4, Flaps for safe, slow landings ... 5. Roomy, de luxe cabin . . . 6, Advanced aero- 
dynamic design, with plenty of thrifty power. In addition, the new Swift offers 
you long range and speed for cross country flying . . . and it can soon be yours to enjoy . . . at less cost than 
you'd expect. The new Swift will be moderately priced in volume production and ready for 


delivery soon after conditions permit the manufacture of personal airplanes. 











Kevving ‘Up 


NEW CARGO GIANTS: Still the world’s 
largest plane (Convair’s Model 37 is bigger but 
isn’t flying yet), the Army’s old Douglas B-19 
which pointed the way toward super bomber 
development, has been converted into a cargo 
plane for AAF experiments. Now powered 
by four 2,600-hp. liquid-cooled Allison V-3420 
engines, and redesignated as XB-19A, it is 
expected to handle payloads of more than 
45,000 pounds. With the new engines it also 
received reversible-pitch propellers. ... First 
pictures and details of the 160-ton Consoli- 
dated Vultee Model 37, powered by six pusher 
engines of a new type, can be found on page 
28 of this issue. It has a 230-ft. wing and 
182-ft. fuselage as compared with the XB-19A’s 
212-ft. wing and 132-ft. fuselage. .. . So much 
progress is being made in air transport de- 
sign and operations, “complete armies, with 
their heaviest artillery and all equipment” will 
be moved by air to fight the next war, says 
Vice President Richard Boutelle of Fairchild. 
The big problem, as he sees it, will involve 
close co-operation between aircraft and ord- 
nance designers. Aircraftsmen have always 
been governed by weight and dimensions of 
the equipment to be hauled, but ordnance de- 
signers haven’t always kept aircraft limita- 
tions in mind. The new C-82, for example, 
was just right for the standard 155-mm how- 
itzer—until bigger howitzer tires, belatedly 
suggested for use in loose sand, made the gun 
two inches or so too wide to fit in the C-82. 


* * * 

CAB EXAMINER RESIGNS: C. Edward 
Leasure has resigned as chief examiner 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board to enter 
private law practice in Washington, D. C., 
with Robert G. Thach. Francis W. Brown, 
an associate of Leasure for the past fif- 
teen years, and assistant chief examiner, 
has been promoted to the post of chief 
examiner. 

= 7 * 

WHAT FOREMEN WANT TO KNOW: The Na- 
tional Foremen’s Institute recently polled 
50,000 foremen in American industry and found 
that most foremen seem to feel that relations 
between foremen and top management are 
very poor at the present time and should be 
improved so that foremen will be anxious to 
develop a more management-conscious atti- 
tude. Fifty-four per cent of the foremen give 
top importance to the improvement of em- 
ploye co-operation, leadership, efficiency, 
supervisory and discipline-maintaining meth- 
ods, and handling grievances. Only 3 per cent 
thought that handling of women employes was 
of “A-1” importance. Forty-one per cent 
placed human relations in the foreman’s job 
as more important than his role as a work 
organizer or production expert. 

* 7 * 

NEW AVIATION JOURNAL: Air Affairs, 
Inc., a non-profit corporation planning to 
publish a quarterly journal named “Air 
Affairs”, is now in the process of organ- 
ization in Washington under the sponsor- 
ship of well known leaders in every branch 
of aviation. Neither a trade journal nor 
a popular magazine, the new publication 
will foster the study and discussion of the 
impact of aviation upon everyday life. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF INFORMATIVE ADVERTISEMENTS ABOUT THE NEW CULVER. 
PUBLISHED BY THE CULVER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
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VER AIRCRAFT 


UTILITY WILL BE EMPHASIZED 
IN CULVER'S POSTWAR MODEL 


HERE is no longer any doubt 

about the usefulness of an air- 
plane. It has many utilities: getting 
to out-of-the-way places by direct 
air route, often saving many miles 
of travel; using a free air path with 
small, inexpensive fields rather than 
costly highways or railroads; sav- 
ing hours or even days of traveling 
giving more time for business and 
pleasure. 

This is the utility of any air- 
plane. We believe, however, the 
real utility of aircraft after the war 
will be to get you where you are 
going more economically, faster, 
and safer than by any other mode 
of transportation. On this basis the 
New Culver will possess an excep- 
tionally high degree of utility. 

The new Culver will be eco- 
nomical because in the light plane 
field it offers more performance, 
more miles traveled, at the same 
cost of operation as other airplanes 
of comparable horsepower. Culver 
engineers have dedicated them- 
selves to designing, and the Culver 
organization has constantly worked 
to efficiently build a ship that offers 
maximum cross-country perform- 
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ance with a minimum of power. 
The result is fast transportation at 
low cost. 

The new Culver will be fast, for 
it will have clean external lines. It 
will be the logical development, 
aerodynamically and structurally, 
of a series of airplanes of which 
the old original commercial Culver 
is several models back. 

The new Culver will be safe 
because it has been designed with 
safety in mind, as will be evidenced 
by the use of the tricycle gear, 
soundly engineered construction, 
unobstructed vision, and _ specific 
improvements which can only come 
from the experience of having 
designed several new Army and 


Navy models and having built hun- 
dreds, yes thousands, of airplanes 
in this war period. 

So, if you want an airplane with 
real utility, you'll wait for the New 
Culver, the new low-wing mono- 
plane, wood constructed, tricycle 
retractable geared Culver — that 
cross-country airplane designed spe- 
cifically for utility — that new Cul- 
ver which is definitely WORTH 
WAITING FOR. 


FROM OUR MAILBAG 
Our mail indicates a growing 
trend toward the Culver design 
and Culver’s conception of utility. 
Here are extracts from just three 
of the thousands of letters received: 


‘*Economical”’ 

I personally plan on buying a 
Culver after the war because it is 
an economical plane, both in pur- 
chasing and operating — still hav- 
ing a swell cruising speed and per- 
formance. — J.C.A. 


‘Ideal Commercial Ship"’ 
The Culver is the ship we've been 
most interested in. Not to mention 
the fact that it rates about the 
highest with our pals also, as the 
ideal commercial ship for all around 
flying. — S.A.M. 


“Culver for the Average Man"’ 

I have flown most light airplanes 
before I was in the service, and my 
choice has been Culver for the 
average man. I like a fast airplane 
and at the same time an economical 
one. And the old prewar Culver 
certainly lives up to both. Well 
since my career as a Navy pilot I 
have been in Multi-engine exclu- 
sively. But you can be sure after 
the war I'll remain a Culver enthu- 
siast. — O.L.L. 


For Further Information Write to Culver Aircraft Corp., Dept. SFa, Wichita 1, Kansas 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 






Editorials and Comment 
DANGEROUS ECONOMY 


HE Bureau of the Budget is 

7 knifing aviation in the 
heart by insisting on the reduction of 
CAA 


extent of 


airports’ service personnel. The 


reduction 1S revealed 


CAA 


present com 


this 


the Fourth 


' 


in the order to 


Region to cut from the 
thirty specialists to 
eighteen by March. By 


the Budget says, the Fourth 


plement ot 
the end of 
June 30, 
Region will have to get along with 
only ten field men in the airport divi 
sion. Apply the same figures over the 
nation and it isn’t difficult to see how 
the immediate dissipation of technical 
men will seriously 


ly trained career 


threaten the SUuCCeSS ind effectiveness 
of any national airport program that 


We 


national 


might be passed by Congress 


shudder at the thought of a 


program administered by politically 
ippointed incompetents who certainly 
will take the place of the old-timers 
who came up the hard way in air 
port science and upon whom will rest 
responsibility in 


the major share of 


future airport development. 
The ¢ A \ 


personnel now in the process ot decima 


airport idv sory service 
tion simply can not be replaced. Most 
tried and 


the 


ly engineers, thes« men are 


true. Once released from service, 


government will never get them back. 


reducing their number, 


men should be added 


Instead of 
competent 
and schooled by the veterans in anti- 


new 


cipation of an accelerated national air 
port program. 

Ac this 
six Federal Aid Airport Bills pending 
in Congress and all of them provide 


writing there are at least 


for an immediate 
three million dollars to the CAA for 
perfecting the National Airport Plan. 
Present demands on the airport ad 
service far exceeds the ability 


appropriation of 


visory 
” ’ = — 
of the CAA to provide immediate as 
sistance with its current personnel al 
lotment. A cut at this time is little 
short of folly. 
Only Congress can over-ride the all 
March 31 


is just around the corner. Unless the 
this 


powerful Budget Bureau. 


people in aviation bring issue 


squarely before Congress and fight 
for the retention of these sorely needed 
lirport experts, any national airport 
program can be expected to end up in 
chaos. The hope for a brilliant future 
of aviation development in the United 
States places the responsibility on all 
of us and we simply can’t afford to 
permit the Budget Bureau to gamble 
with hard-to-replace technical aviation 


resources. 


THE NON-SCHEDULED HEARINGS 


HI non-scheduled civil 
iviation hearings before 
Civil Aeronautics Board examiners in 


Washington March 


might not rc 
ceive the national ittention and pub 
licity enjoyed by the CAB 


line” hearings but will be just as sig 


“feeder 


nificant to the future course of avia 
tion in this nation ind in the long run 
ictually more of 


our people. While non-scheduled civil 


more important to 


iviation 1S an active, going phase ot 
our industry the feeders” are hg- 
ments of wishful thinkers and _ the 


long-range planners Outside the possi 
ble establishment of a few more experi 
mental short-haul scheduled operations, 
feeder airline operations are more like 
ly to remain where they are now—on 
paper. 

It will be 
the 


' 
the 


disastrous to civil avia 


non-scheduled interests 


Washington 


tion if 


ignore hearings. It 


6 


is not convenient for the average op 
erator to leave his enterprise for the 
long trek to Washington but so much 
is at stake, every non-scheduled opera 
tor who can afford a trip at this time 
should make every effort to be present 
March 27. Out of these 
tions will come recommendations fo 


investiga 
future Federal policy which 
to aftect 
port 


promise 
the liv elihood of every ait 


service operator in the nation, 
large or small, new or old. 

As matters stand now, the National 
Aviation Trades Association, the only 
organization representing the 
scheduled operator, plans to appear 
the examiners that 


activities as 


non- 


before and urge 
and 
flight instruction, repair and overhaul, 


and _ photography, 


such sales service, 
1erial 
igricultural flying such as crop dusting, 
etc., be left alone and remain exempt 
from additional regulation, especially 


advertising 





economic regulation. With reference 
to taxi, charter, contract or short hop, 
intra-state, semi-scheduled flying ac- 
NATA the 


time to talk about economic regula- 


tivities, says this is not 


tion. Welcome, however, will be a 
full discussion of safety regulations 
so that the public will be pro- 


tected from irresponsible, fly-by-night 
opportunists. Also welcome will be a 
complete discussion of revised regula- 
tions that would differentiate between 
day contact flying, night contact fly- 
ing, all weather (instrument) flying 
and the kind of equipment that should 
be required for each classification of 
travel. NATA holds that intelligent 
safety regulations of taxi, charter and 
contract flying activities will protect 
the operator as well as the public. 
The subject of contract operations, 
in which goods only—not passengers 
or mail—are carried, opens up an en- 
tirely new field for speculation, poiat 
ing to the time when regulations will 
be established governing the contract 
carrier. The day will come when tran 
port type aircraft will be plentiful 
in the surplus market. So we can an- 
ticipate the time when operators othe 
than the air transport companies will 
buy up some of these transports and 
A large 


operators 


engage in contract hauling. 
number of non-scheduled 
would like to see the matter argued out 
now in hopes that they will be ex- 
empt forever from economic control. 

It should be recognized that there 
are very few profitable charter opera 
tions even now when emergency travel 
conditions force a lot of people to 
pay premium prices to fly from one 
place to another. Operating costs of 
an efhcient, safe and dependable char- 
ter service are terrific. Charter prices 
are high to the man who pays them 
but far too low in the eyes of the 
operator who discovers at the end of 
each month what a small margin of 
profit he enjoys. Whereas additional 
safety regulations governing his op- 
erations might be acceptable to the 
reputable charter service operator, he 
knows full well that economic regu- 
lations by the CAB at this time are out 
of the question and would represent 
a costly burden to him and to the gov 
ernment agency also. 

The foregoing touches on just a few 
of the subjects due for a good airing 
at the CAB hearings this month. Othe: 
matters of similar importance and sig 
nificance will come up for study and 
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Putting 7 League Boots on an Airplane... 


Extra Range—Extra miles per pound of fuel and engine 
weight—that’s diesel power! The new, light-weight, higher 
horsepower, radial air-cooled Guiberson Diesel is coming. 
And with it will come longer range, lower operating cost 


and greater safety in aircraft power plants. 


* 
Gucberdtow CS:A. DAMAS. TEXAS 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 


Producers of Aircraft Diesels, Aircraft Parts, Oil Tools and Oil Heating Units 


America’s Radial Air-Cooled DIESEL Engine 
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discussion but these few should pro- 
vide an index to the knotty problems 
that must be solved if a now small but 
potentially great phase of aviation is 
to find its place in the aviation sun and 


provide a rich new source of employ 


PUBLIC OPINION 


OSTWAR planning for ait 
pow cr h is id\ anced con- 
siderably in recent months, and the 


American public confidently ex 
pecting idequate preparedness in the 
uir. It’s a little confusing, to be sure, 
what with jet propulsion, 


rockets, radar, super 


the like 
button ur powe! 


direc ted 
explosives and 
giving impressions of push 
But whatever shape 
or form will develop our armed forces, 
our aircraft industry and an impres 
sive array of Congressional influence 
ire taking definite steps to insure un 
precedented ut preparedness. 


how ever, on 


There is one point 


which we believe planning has been 
inadequate ind on which it will be 
easy to stumblk We efer to public 


relations in gener | ind specialized 
military iviation writing in particular 
Despite elaborate military publicity 


operations during World War Il, U.S 


uir power has been handicapped by 


public unawareness and misunderstand 
ing. It is true that some of the smart 
est publicity men in the country have 
performed an outstanding service for 


ir power But publicity alone has 
not been and never will be adequat« 
for the task 

Air power’s chief handicap has been 
the lack of thorough public relations 
planning ind handling prior to the 
war. Where General H. H. Arnold now 
directs a staff of outstanding writers 


ind experts, the prewar Air Corps 


looked on public relations as of sec 
ondary importance, or less. Staff of 
ficers handled this all-important job 
in addition to other duties, muddling 
ilong is best they could without allow 
ing the development of public opinion 
to interfere with their peacetime rou 
tine. Came the war, and it took reams 
ot misinformation and strenuous ef 
forts of aviation writers, AAF au 
thorities, broadcasters and artists to 
put across to both the public and of 
ficialdom an understanding of stra 


tegic air warfare. Heavy bombers 


were secondary in priority ratings, 
which impeded their construction and 
supplies. Influential persons doubted 
the effectiveness of precision bombing, 
ind self-styled experts” demanded 
our big bombers b« used only at night 

The importance of informed writ 
space-filling 


Ink ROSS beyond mere 


The press, as well as the military, 


ment and national wealth in the days 
ahead. Surely here is one instance 
where the Federal agency must remem 
ber it was created by Congress to foster 
and encourage the development of 


aviation. 


AND AIR POWER 


should recognize an important obliga 
tion in furthering the maintenance 
and advancement of U. S. air power. 
We can be sure of sea power’s bid for 
public opinion, but what can we ex- 
pect in behalf of aviation? Let no one 
insubordinate air power in the future, 
either intentionally or through ig- 
norance of the facts, for it has become 
the most potent force the world has 
ever know n. 


won’t allow the United States time to 


Aggressors of tomorrow 
overcome its weakness in the ait 
Next time we will be the primary 
Asiatic 
city or port or naval installation. 
Public 


curity can be readily overcome by in 


target, not some European or 
unawareness and false s¢ 


formed aviation writing. Aroused by 
events during this war — we’re still 
fighting with a ten-year-old B-17 de- 
sign — and determined to support 


OPPORTUNITY 


IMPLIFICATION of Civil 
S Air Regulations, particu 
larly those sections that apply to the 
private flier, should become a reality 
within the next sixty or ninety days 
After fourteen months of thorough 
study, careful analysis and constant 
revision, the Safety Bureau delivered 
last month’s final recommendation to 
the CAB for simplification of Part 20, 
43 and 60. We confidently predict 
that all non-scheduled flying interests 
will profit immeasurably by thes 
revisions. 

When the administrator finally an 
nounces the changes, we see a healthy 
opportunity for individuals and com 
panies engaged in flight instruction, 
sales and service to attract thousands 
of new prospects to their airports for 
flying courses. For example, the re 


quired written work for a private 


pilot’s examination has been vastly 
simplified. Questions will cover op- 
erating and air traffic rules and a few 
broad questions on safety practices. In 
addition, the administrator is prepar 
ing a small book which will contain 
all of the information a hopeful pilot 
needs to know in order tO pass the 
test. 

Although many people who can af 
ford to fly and own airplanes won't 





aviation in the future, the public looks 
to the press for accurate, fair and 
thorough presentation of air power’s 
position. But the press can not serve air 
power on conjecture alone, as it has 
done too often and too voluminously 
in the past. Topside military aviation 
planning should consider public opinion 
as a major resource in the develop- 
ment of air power, and aggressively 
go about the task of telling the people 
the full story. Staff duties should 
emphasize, rather than ignore or 
minimize, public relations. Writers 
who have dedicated their work and 
careers to military aviation should be 
encouraged and assisted in every way 
possible in their specialization. Air 
power’s need of capable spokesmen will 
become increasingly great. 

Public opinion, too often overlooked 
in the laboratory, the training field 
and the inner sanctums of the high 
command, is vital and essential to 
air power. With its support aviation 
can grow to a fullness guaranteeing 
American defense from 
Without it our military aviation estab 
stunted and 


aggression. 


lishment stands to be 
handicapped, and the future of the 
everyWw here 


nation and_ civilization 


jeopardized. 


FOR PROFITS 


admit it, the CAA written examina 
tions and the time required for prep 
aration have been a bug-a-boo to them. 
Business men frankly don’t have the 
time to learn about adiabatic lapse 
rates and involved theoretical naviga 
tional problems they will never use. 
As a result only about 15 per cent 
of prewar personal type airplanes wer« 
sold to people who didn’t derive in 
come out of aviation. 

If we are going to fulfill the opti 
mistic predictions of the experts who 
claim an unprecedented boom in per 
sonal flying after the war, one of the 
necessary elements will be simplifica 
tion of regulations governing the pri- 
vate flier. Then we might hope to 
sell more airplanes to people who can 
afford them rather than to the old 
marginal market wherein the final re 
sult was early abandonment of air- 
plane ownership. 

The simplified and revised regula 
tions should be publicized as widely 
as possible not only by the adminis- 
trator’s office but by all private flying 
interests, and especially by the fixed 
base operators who can uncover an 
entirely new source of revenue at a 
time when they sorely need substan- 
tial profits to tide them over the re- 


maining war years. * * ® 
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The whole Aircraft Industriys Talking 


about this new Glidair 


LOR SERVICE 


Never before such a complete range of colors! 





Never before such easy-to-follow directions 
for obtaining any shade desired! 





The new selector of Glidair Flying Colors is actually need. Each shipment 





a new color service, and it has already won enthusi- of Glidair Fabricote 
astic acceptance throughout the aircraft industry. Fabric Rejuvenator, Pus eti00, 

: . Smad a “ COMPaNy 
And there are sound reasons for its popularity. For Clear Nitrate Dope, wee eee ettee 8 


Pigmented Dopes, 
Primers for Metal Sur- 
faces and Heat Resist- 
ing Engine Finishes is 
laboratory-tested on government panels. And the 
superior covering quality of Glidair finishes makes 


example, it presents 24 Glidair standard colors 
plus 32 inter-mixed colors... a range so wide it 
more than meets ordinary industry requirements! 
It offers such simple directions anybody can 
quickly and accurately obtain any of the 32 inter- 
mixes or the innumerable combinations they offer. 
for lower cost—as much as 50% lower at the gun! 


Now—before the first printing is exhausted—get = hie ened nee 
P s 8 Specify Glidair for your next paint job. 


your supply of this new kind of color card through 


your nearest Glidair Distributor or Glidden Avia- The service of a Glidden aircraft paint engineer is 
tion Sales Headquarters. available free whenever you havea special 

> « « iT Acer finishing problem. Just notify your Glidair 
There is a Glidair finish for every aircraft PIV EaLESbET Distributor or Glidden Headquarters. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Aviation Sales Headquarters . 1833 S. Normal Avenue . Chicago, Illinois 
GLIDAIR AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Distributed by 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP...... Municipal Airport, Chicago 38, Illinois BEACON AIRMOTIVE EQUIPMENT CO................ le Mars, lowa 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP... .Sullivant Ave. Airport, Columbus 4, Ohio A. W. WHITAKER......... 3368 N. E. Union Ave., Portland 8, Oregon 
SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP....... 1525 Broadway, Denver 2, Colorado cnet ciceanecanen 3321 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Florida 
ee Robertson, Missouri SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY...... Love Field, Dallas 9, Texas 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC... .108 Grand Ave., Oklahoma City, Okiahoma E. W. WIGGINS AIRWAYS, INC., Metropolitan Airport, Norwood, Mass. 
SUPPLY DIVISION, INC.....123 Jefferson Ave., Memphis, Tennessee SOUTHWEST AIRCRAFT & MOTOR SUPPLY........ Fort Worth, Texas 
Se Rc cccncsccccccescaceccceses Brownsville, Texas U. B,C oes Cie cccncccccccccccsccscesee Ambler, Pa. 


OMAHA AIRCRAFT COMPANY. . 2525 Farnam Street, Omaha 2, Nebr. THE W. B. MATTHEWS CO.,...Municipal Airport, San Antonio, Texas 


IDAIR FLYING COLORS —23<== 


be GLIDDEN emake sc Riri 
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Birdmen's Perch 











By Major Al Welléam4, avis, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 








y ou'll have to admit one thing ! 


When we make a mistake, it’s a dandy! 
66% of the December Perch was wrong! 
We were so full of good wishes that 
we used most of the Perch to bid Merry 
Christmas to everyone. That left room 
for only 3 Little Known Facts. 2 of them 
were wrong. And we're so deep in the 
doghouse we bark at the mailman. 
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Private Eugene M. Przybyla: 
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HEATED HEAT AND 
REFINED REFINING 


Here 5 tne Arn \ and a cold engine 

The Ar sa we want that engine 
Os So design a heater to heat 
ec r e so it'll turn over. But the 

on \ | won t tur 

( 

x Art liesivns a heater to eat 
¢ c \ ( hea S ©€ envine wl ( 

( er! At it i ! 

Nov eresG 1 some cr e oil 
Gull 5s we V that oil refined 
SO es re tech ligque tO 
" ty the oul s« lubricate. But the 

ey xg S $ pure as they 
» 4 4 
~ Cult y id itional ec 
jue to re € e rel c ( | Tha S € 
4 or Process, whi vets ¢ i 
| sletci e oil ord iry rel 
metn¢ is. 
And out comes Gulfpride, the lubr 
i est lubrica hat ever pampered a 


yn! Better try it, if you haven't. 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


The followu g | ittle Known Fact About 
Well Known Planes came from an Air 


Corps Major who knows what he’s talk 


ing about. But he asked us not to use his 
name No difterence ne sure rates a 
, ' 
commission as a Perch Pilot (br) for this 
- 4 
we 





**The span of a B-29 is 19 feet shorter 
than half the span of another plane 
currently under construction!”’ 








And here’s one from Jack Evans of 
3918 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo. (for the 
luvva Pete, if you disagree, write to him— 
not us! 

“The old DO-X made a flight carry- 
ing 169 passengers, largest number ever 
carried on one flight by one plane. 
Date: Oct., 31, 1929!"’ 

Kathleen Kennedy of 2 Presidio Ter., 
San Pilot 
W ith 

‘““At an altitude of 3000 feet, the 
most popular putt-putt has a gliding 
range of 20,000 acres!”’ 


That makes three new Perch Pilots. If 


Francisco 18, Cal., is a Perch 


you want one of these commissions, send 
ld ith proof 


—and if it’s good enough to print you'll 


your Little Known Fact to us 


be welcomed into the exalred ranks of 
Perch Pilots. 
Just one more item — the war costs $250,- 


000,000 a day! You've got to buy a lot of 
War Bonds to keep up with that! 








Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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Wright Aircraft Engines . . . put power plus in the giants 


* 
| of the skies —Figuring prominently in the sterling performance of thousands of 
America’s great bombers and cargo planes are the Wright engines which power them, 


and Bendix-Scintilla Aircraft Ignition equip- 


SGINTILLA MAGNETO vs wn ne str he wt sm 


“BENDIX-SCINTILLA™ AND “SCINTILLA™ ARE TRADEMARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF ° 
AVIATION 
CORPORATION 
SIDNEY, N. Y 
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Planes that CARRY their “landing strips” 


Emergency landings on rain-soaked jungle runways are not 





infrequent in today’s global warfare. Even on such tough 
terrain, AEROLS (Cleveland Pneumatic shock-absorbing land- 
ing gear) protect the plane and pilot by helping insure a safe, 
smooth landing. ¢ Today, AEROLS are contributing substan- 
tially to the efficiency of military planes; tomorrow, they will 
provide even greater comfort in the age of flight. ¢ Our prod- 
ucts, serving many major industrial fields, are mentioned below. 
Whatever your needs, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool engineers 


offer you the benefit of over 50 years manufacturing experience. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CoO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds 


CLEVELAND ROCK DRMLS CLECO AIR TOOLS 


CLE-AIR SHOCK ABSORBERS 
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.ee Count on Curtiss Commandos 
FOR PASSENGER COMFORT 


will provide rapid service of foods. sizzling hot or 


Smooth flying characteristics and luxurious 
appointments will provide new comfort for passengers 
who travel in postwar Commandos. 

Adequate aisle space will permit walking through the 


big roomy cabin without annoying other passengers. 
There will be plenty of lege room between the seats 
themselves. Cabin temperature will be maintained at 


70° with a complete change of air every two minutes. 
Ample lighting will be provided by fluorescent ceiling 
fitments and individual reading lights that will not in- 
terfere with adjacent passengers. 

The cabin will be so insulated that one may converse 


in a normal tone—and the mechanized sky-kitchenette 


properly chilled. 

Curtiss-W right cordially invites airline operators to 
study Commando comforts in detail, certain that they 
will recognize their travel-stimulating, revenue-building 
values. Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Division. 









































U. S$. Navy’s Grumman Hellcats on Combat Patrol 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage. L.I., N.Y. 
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A Compass that Actually Arints/ 


has only to keep the pointers matched. 


The flight-like indication of the new 
Kollsman Direction Indicator achieves 
a new realism in compass indication 
which has won the enthusiasm of many 
pilots. It exposes an entire 500° com- 
pass rose to \ iew while its needle points 
the direction in which the plane is head- 
ing. Further, an index pointer is in- 
cluded which can be set to the desired 


compass course. The pilot thenceforth 
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This new instrument is typical of Kolls- 
mans continuous effort to make flying 
easier, more exact, safer . thereby 
increasing the utility and effectiveness 


of the airplane. 


-— ey 2 | 
Write today for the illustrated folder ‘WLS 


describing the new Kollsman Direc- 
tion Indicator. Kollsman Instrument 
Division, Square D Company, 80-08 


sth Avenue, Elmhurst, New York. 


AIRCRAFT 


PRODUCT OF 


D 


SQUARE 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK 


GLENIDALE 


INSTRU 


The Kollsman Direction Indicator is 
self-contained, with magnetic com- 
pass element of excellent perform- 
characteristics. little 
“overswing, exceptionally stable 
pointer. Mounts on instrument panel 
like any standard compass. 
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Call 6-5491 
AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


North and South Texas Distributors 
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car stock of pilot equipment 
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Trail-Blazing Feeder Survey 


An exhaustive analysis of feederline route applications, 
CAB policies, economic factors and operational needs has 
revealed significant short-haul prospects including 3.5- 
cents-per-mile passenger fares and a potential market for 
500 to 600 new orga: © planes within three years. 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation’s development 
division, directed by Dean C. Smith, conducted the analysis, 
and comes forth with some extraordinary statements such 
as this: “Short hauls would demand high frequency of 
service and fares less than half present airline rates 
there is no existing airplane capable of providing the 
economical and efficient transportation required by proj- 
ected feederline service.” The “ideal” short-haul transport 
should have, according to Fairchild, flexible capacity for 
eight to twelve passengers and 200 to 1,000 pounds of 
cargo, provide mail-express pickup service and cruise at 
165 mph. About 230-mile range with full payload, 315 
miles with 70 per cent payload and absolute range of 470 
miles with 35 per cent payload, including fuel reserves 
should be satisfactory. Such an “ideal” plane is estimated 
by Fairchild to cost from $50,000 to $70,000 and should op 
erate on a 17 to 20-cent-per-airplane-mile direct operating 
cost. “If,” says the company, “indirect expenses are double 
this direct flying expense, operators could achieve the de- 
sired passenger fare of 3.5 cents per passenger mile, as 
suming express revenue wonlil not exceed that now realized, 
and that there would be a compensatory mail rate.” Othe 


data unearthed by the analysis included: Feeder applica 





Popular Models of the x x x 


WALLER COMMUNICATOR LINE 


@ Model AB39, Power 20 watts, 20 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $437.50 
@ Model AB39-814, Power 50 watts, 32 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $687.50 
@ Mode! B40-813, Power 150 watts, 62 Ibs., 2 Frequencies $1400.00 





Also a complete line of two-way radio combinations for light 
airplanes. Expertly engineered and built to the most efficient 
performance standards. 


The Model B 

















10-813 is an idea WRITE 
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Oil Companies for 
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Special 150 watt ; 
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Dept. SF 15 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT TULSA, OKLA. 
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nce THE Sperry Gyrosyn Compass 
you can do just that! It gives dead- 
beat indications . . . accurate magnetic 
headings...is without northerly turning 
error, oscillation or swinging. And it 


does not require resetting. 


Ay 


This flight and navigation instrument 
is a Directional Gyro synchronized with 
the earth’s magnetic field, providing 
stable indication under all conditions 
of air turbulence. Write our Aeronau- 


tical Department for information. 


=) 


Vat>- 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC. creat neck, nN. Y. 


Re restore of the Sperry Corporation 


LOS ANGELES 
HONOLULU 


7 


* SAN FRANCISCO + 
° CLEVELAND . 


NEW ORLEANS 
SEATTLE 


GYROSCOPICS « ELECTRONICS + RADAR « AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION «© SERVO-MECHANISMS 
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Alm, Wt 
Ae 
“SINGLE- 
RELEASE” 
Harness 
UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 
are using ut for 
SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 





disk instantly releases the harness .. . leav- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action, 
All United Nations’ Air Forces for vears have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment .. . and 
now the Irvin ~Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings, 


IRVIN. as always. leads in Safety. 





Twist and Set Harness Falls Off 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave.. Buffalo 8. N. Y. 


Tap for Release 





Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif. (1500 Flower St.), 
and Lexington, Ky., U. S. A. ... Canada, England and Sweden... 
All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces. 





tions average 358 miles per route, with fifty-four miles 
between stops and nineteen miles between mail and express 
pickups. . . . There are 5.5 stops and 17.8 pickups per 
route. . . . Each route would cress other airline routes 
about every 140 miles 


+. 7 * 


Airplanes or Soldiers? 


Aircraft workers drafted into the Army and Navy have 
mostly been replaced by elaborate but efficient training 
of recruits, but recent increases in Selective Service calls 
affecting highly-skilled key personnel have created serious 
problems for the industry. A crisis is expected by or dur- 
ing April, when officials will have to decide whether they 
want airplanes or soldiers from the factories 


* 7 * 


Wichita Busy on Postwar Models 


Although little factual talk is available there, Wichita, 
Kansas, the “most air-minded town in the world,” will have 
several postwar lightplanes ready soon. Culver’s design 
has been mentioned but without details other than em- 
phasis on new safety factors. Still hush-hush is Beech’s 
new single-engine lightplane. A third new model to watch 
s one designed and built by Rawdon Brothers Flying 
Service at their shop across the road from Beech. A two 
place low-wing, it is ready for complete flight testing 
Still being kept secret, despite widespread advertising of 


a proposed “Family Plane of the Air,” is Cessna’s post- 


war model 














BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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AIRPLANE & PARTS 


CRAFTSMEN 
SINCE 1934 


Skylark Manufacturing Co., Inc., Venice, Calif. 
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ion’ hib- 
Republic Aviation Corporation's new —— — - 
i ji io. This experimental mode 
ian flies with Lear Radio. ver 
Lear-equipped and all tests have been flown wi 





~ | y all ay 
“rag ao / A 
i Pe. =? . 


The cabin is beautifully finished 
and the Lear Radio is mounted 


with the instruments on the panel. 
















A new plane is stretching its 


wings. Kin to the 
Army's famous fighter, 


equipment. They have won o reputation for 
Republic’s Thunderbolt 








being light, keenly sensitive and unusually de- 
Amphibian will make its bid as the Postwar per- Pendable : 
| sonal plane. : 
Of course, all Lear Production now 

* . * = vie 
| — with the instruments on its neat panel — where Uncle Sam says. But aircraft iting: 
| is — Aircraft Radio, For Republic knows can look ahead to the days when Lear aircraft 

wel © long successfy/ history of Lear in pro- equipment, improved and developed by j 

| ducing fine radios for the exacting needs of 4 mn 


Radio Division: Grand Ropids 2. Mik: 
been a Specialist j, Aircraft Radio Sales: Pe ag 
' “en in fine od’o Sales: 1860 Broadway, New Yor 
aircraft radio instrume fin ding West Coast Subsidiary: Lear, ine aa 23, N.Y, 


olif, 
1010 N, Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 








formerly Lear Avia, ing ‘MCORPORATES, 
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Requirements for postwar airplane utility. . . . How to eliminate 
weight and reduce costs. . . . Many new airports are needed, but 
let's avoid mistakes of the past... . Electronic gadgets are good 


GREEN 











— if you need them. 


Approach to Economical Flying 


| ntinue t read advertis 
ng material, propaganda, 


tatements 
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acce rie i t SW cn 
fuse é ene i ] it. ete 
etc., ¢ ’ 1 add n 
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] > I eqd t 

We nave ered certain 
deas which would probably permit a 
much lighter over-all engine installa 

! f a given horsepower and we 
herewith hand to all and sundry ce: 
iin of those ea 

il. S ‘ ! 1 al starte. 
which would pern the King ovel 
or al engine i! ! i¢ tne cock 
pit without t trenuous an effort 
vould ¢ ! ate Y i starte) 
SW , an e hea ibles required 
for it It could po ‘ ninate the 
battery and batte x, too, as in the 
Toll Ving cas¢ 

2. Probably yMeone suld develop 
i voltage ( ! I generator so 

i atte ‘ ] ‘ required fo 
he erat | id equipment 
flignt nstrument et They would 


be operated from the generator while 
the engine was turning over, Afte 
all, if you have a starter, there is no 
necessity to have a storage battery 

3. Either a ratchet-type kick starte 
or some light form of inertia or shot 
gun-shell starter might be used ad 
vantageously 

These ideas are simply some to be 
considered by the engine designers 
and be incorporated into the engine 
Naturally, if an accessory is bolted 
to the outside of an engine, then it is 
going to weigh considerably more be- 
cause it will require its own housing, 
bracket, mountings, et« Personally, 
we favor some kind of ratchet o1 
nertia starter as opposed to a vacuum 
or air pressure starter. The engine 
can be kicked over repeatedly with an 
inertia or ratchet starter but could 
not be kicked over more than two o1 
three times with types other than 
electrical. 

The largest single unit of weight in 
most aircraft is the engine and ac- 
cessories and we have found out many 
times to our sorrow that every few 
pounds hauled in an airplane cut down 
the performance, speed and miles pei 
gallon. Therefore, it behooves us to 
remove every pound that possibly can 
be eliminated without loss of safety 
and thus use correspondingly smaller, 
lighter, and less expensive engines, 
assuming we would be satisfied with 
the same performance. 

We have long been a devotee to the 
benefits of private enterprise and we 
sincerely hope aircraft and engine 
manufacturers will get their heads 
together and develop postwar equip- 
ment without having to call for gov- 
ernmental assistance in the form 
of subsidies, or government-owned 
plants. We believe almost any manu- 
facturer can write his own ticket if 
he chooses to do so. We must keep 
in mind that practically all worth 
while developments in this country 
were privately done, usually by in 
dividuals or small companies. With 
increasing knowledge and experience, 
we should be able to take this bull 
by the horn and work it out success- 
fully 


Practical Airport Planning 
We note in the press that many 
communities are now voting bonds 











for airports and others are consider- 
ing plans for great new airports and 
we are quite happy about it all, since 
every available landing field will in- 
crease safety and utility of aviation. 

On the other hand, however, we be- 
lieve the greatest stimulus to aviation 
will come not from the establishment 
of thousands of airports many of 
which may never be used but from the 
development of a light, useful and 
satisfactory small airplane priced 
within the reach of thousands of 
people. 

There will be those who say air- 
ports stimulate the sale of airplanes. 
That is true. However, we would 
like to point out a few facts for gen- 
eral consideration. 

1. Taxes everywhere are too high. 
They are retarding business and 
cramping individuals. If many thou- 
sands of new airports are to be built, 
they would mean the increasing of 
taxes, not reduction. 

2. In times past, many airports 
have been built but never used. On 
our jaunts around the country, we 
have seen some of these abandoned 
fields which we once helped to dedi- 
eate. There is certainly no sense or 
value to anyone in the construction 
of unnecessary airports. 

3. No one knows what the develop- 
ment of aviation is going to be. We 
may have jet-propelled aircraft, even 
jet-propelled helicopters, and these 
things will not need the same air- 
port as conventional aircraft require. 

4. If airports are constructed and 
placed in operation under people who 
do not properly appreciate all the 
phases and requirements of aviation, 
they are more apt to hamper the 
growth of aviation in that locality 
than to help it. On the other hand, 
if an airport springs up in a locality 
because of necessity, it will probably 
be operated by someone who has a 
genuine interest in aviation, and has 
more chance for success. 

We certainly do not favor more 
than one municipal airport in any 
vicinity as we believe, in general, that 
municipal airports cost the taxpayers 
whereas private airports do not. We 
are also strongly in favor of the prin- 
ciples of private enterprise and we 
believe in letting individuals or com- 
panies operate them as far as possible. 
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Ready, willing and waiting... 


} For nearly two decades we have been recognized by the aviation industry as a 
reliable source of off-the-shelf general supplies and equipment . . . Since the war our 
| 


time and talents have been devoted largely to the production of specialty accessories 


of our own design and engineering... Only to a restricted degree were we able to 
maintain relationship with our peacetime trade ... But today, Air Associates four 


strategically located offices and warehouses, efficiently staffed and adequately stocked 





—are again fully prepared to serve the many needs of private and commercial aviation. 
Remember—whenever you require anything in aeronautical supplies or equipment— 


shipped anywhere—for prompt attention and proper prices, call on Air Associates! 


eAin ASSOCIATES. ic. 


TETERBORO, N. J.... BRANCHES: CHICAGO, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES 
ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT SPECIALTIES 
SUPPLIERS OF ALL TYPES OF MATERIALS TO THE INDUSTRY SINCE 1927 
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Elbow Grease vs. Electronics 
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solved by electronics, by radar, by 


¢ 


complicated gadgets, of every kind, 


size, shape and description, it is our 
mpression we must return eventually 
to a simpler way of doing things. This 
simpler way probably 
viduals may have to use a little more 
hysyt 


mu 


means ind 
elbow grease and do a little less 
ton pushing 

At one time we were an electroni 
expert ourselves, and we still do a 
business in 


considerable electronic 


equipment Wherever such equip 
ment, or any complex and costly equip 
ment pays dividends, it should be 
ised, but the people must eventually 
be educated to the fact they have 
but one quantity of money and they 


; 


can get more for their money if they 
will do a little effort or work them 
selves than if they depend on some- 
one else to do all the work while they 
only push buttons 

There probably never was a simpler, 
cheaper, and more fool-proof landing 
gear retracting mechanism than that 
developed by Culver and used on some 
100 of their airplanes. This mech 
anism consisted of a little handwheel 


and 


was possible to raise or lowe) 
the gear with three or four revolu 


tions of this handwheel. I never heard 





PRECISION — 


MANUFACTURING 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


anyone complain it was difficult to 
raise or lower. (To those people who 
will say it didn’t work sometimes, I 
may say mistreatment will make any- 
thing fail occasionally, and although 
I put a lot of time on two different 
airplanes, my retracting mechanism 
never fails to work.) We know of 
other airplanes using a_ hydrauli 
pump and a hydraulic cylinder fo: 
raising the gear. This works fine but 
has several additional parts which 
may give trouble, Also, it costs more 
money. 

During this war we have built hy 
draulic and mechanical gear retract- 
ing assemblies for a number of ai) 
plane companies and have had an 
opportunity thus to compare enginee! 
ing and to see the good features of 
several different designs. A feature 
many aeronautical could 
well ponder at length is the manifold 
advantage of attempting to balance 
(or perhaps better counter-balance) 
the different loads that must be han- 
dled. For example, Beech, in their 
single engine biplane, have for many 
years used a_ shock-cord counter- 
balance for the landing gear. When 
this is adjusted properly, the gear has 
almost exactly the same load going 
down as coming up. This is a con 
stant load, therefore, and friction 
alone must be overcome. Counter 
balancing has been used on engine, 
pumping equipment, and other devices 
for a long time. It is even used by the 
equip 


engineers 


best engineers in electron 
ment. In a great many cases, it is pos- 
sible to counterbalance a load by de- 
sign only and without the addition of 
extra counterweight or other equip 
ment. 

We are of the opinion that no one 
yet has even reasonably exhausted 
the possibilities of light and efficient 
construction of aircraft and we look 
for some startling new design in the 
future * * 3 
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Only six hours wide - with Cyclones 


Flying with Cyclone power, 
the Boeing C-97 transport in its 
six-hour record flight from 
Seattle to Washington proved 
once again: aviation’s military 
research benefits all aviation. 

The Cyclone 18's used in this 
new plane came from an accel- 
erated development program for 
the mighty Boeing B-29 Super- 
fortress. The result was a superb 
engine for high speed flight of 
heavy payloads of any type 


bombs, cargo or passengers. The 


WRIGHT POWERS 


record performances olf the 
Lockheed Constellation and 
Martin Mars, likewise powered, 
bear this out. In fact, the Cy- 
clone 18 is the only engine of 


over 2.000 horsepower used in 


four-engined service airplanes of 


any type. Its constant service 
development thus keeps it well 
in advance of new operational 


requirements. 


WriGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


Paterson, New Jersey, U.S. A 
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In the Superfortresses, too 


Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


WRIGHT 


Aircraft Engines 


A Division of 
CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 











REVVING UP 


Continued from page 4) 

SHORT SNORTS: John H. Wilson 
has resigned as executive direc- 
tor of National Aviation Trades 
Association effective March 15. 
His work will be carried on by 
Clarence Mooney until the board 
of governors picks his successor. 
\ir travelers in and out of 
San Antonio's Municipal Airport 
are high in praise of the local air- 
port management for expediting 
baggage handling and for provid- 
ing comfort and protection from 


shed across the front of the pas- 
senger waiting room. ... Once 
searce items are beginning to 
show up on the shelves of avia- 
tion supply houses as revealed by 
Bob Kenty, Air Associates’ Dallas 
branch manager, who points with 
satisfaction to a supply of pink- 
ing shears, scotch tape, flying 
boots and other such luxuries. 

Speaking of supply houses 
look for the early production of 
new and expanded catalogs from 
all corners of the compass; among 
those in preparation are Aviation 
Supply Corporation’s dealer cata- 








the weather with an attractive logue and Southwest Airmotive’s 
composite catalogue of parts and 
accessories they distribute in the 


Southwestern area. . . . Sharply 





FLYING STABLE was pictured last month 
as a possible conversion of Hughes Air- 
reduced airline fares are now a craft Company's new “Feederliner’ (see 

page 82). Three horses can be accom- 


certainty with American’ and : ; 
TWA restoring the 5 per cent modated, as this artist's sketch shows. 
Hushes Phot 


discount to travel card holders 
and United asking for permission 
to cut 13 per cent. . . . Other 
aviation magazines are beginning 
to come around to the principles 
governing surplus aircraft dis- 





of the Southwest Pacific as a war 
correspondent. He went ashore 
in a couple of invasions and on 
> ae. Leyte learned first-hand the value 
posal policies urged by SOUTH- of air support. “For five days 
. ~ . T tle S > ° ° ~ 
ERN FLIGHT last Summer, now straight the Japs had us without 
that the DPC and all surplus air support,” he said, “before a 
agencies have made such a mess P-38 outfit roared in. Hurrying to 
of surplus handling to the detri- refuel, they went upstairs quick 
NEW HELLDIVER operating for the Navy ment of legitimate aviation enter- and knocked hell out of a big 
s Curtiss SB2C-4, which carries eight 5-in prise. . . . John B. Hughes, the flight of Jap raiders.” . . . North 
rockets r addition e ts = mm cece popular West Coast broadcaster American Aviation. as could be 
sertorate ve i . . es af 

vew 5 ated ¢ a and writer, paid us a visit last expected, has a “super” Mustang 
month on returning from a tour but details are not available. 





bombing accuracy 
( Wrigt 











Alreraft 
Financing 


Ruiation Jusurance 


GROUND COVERAGES 
from 2'/4 to 4% *% SPECIAL FINANCING 


GROUND AND CRASH RETAIL 
COVERAGE 


PUBLIC LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
PASSENGER LIABILITY 
AVIATION ACCIDENT 


DEMONSTRATOR 
HANGAR 
TRADE IN 


WHOLESALE 
FLOOR PLAN 
REPAIRS, ETC. 


Insurance placed with Nationally 


++ te + F 





known insurance companies, using 





standard rates and coverages. 





Write for information on limits, 
rates and coverages. 


Write, wire or phone for detailed infor 
AVIATION INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
Premiums financed 6 Months—1%% 


AVIATION INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


M. McDONALD 
Municipal Airport Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas Municipal Airport 


mation, stating type of financing desired. 


AIRCRAFT INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


W. M. McDonald, Vice President 
Phone 6-3151 Fort Worth, Texas 
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In 1919 an instrument for measuring the rate of climb or 
descent of an aircraft was mounted on the panel of a 
U. S. Navy experimental plane at the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory in Philadelphia. This early “‘thermos bottle-and- 
case”’ was Pioneer’s—and the world’s—first Rate-of-Climb 
Indicator, Type 132. 

Today the Pioneer Type 1636 Rate-of-Climb Indicator, 


PIONEER isTRUE 


Bendix and Pioneer ore trademarks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


MARCH, 1945 
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sensitively compensated for temperature and altitude 
changes, is specified as standard equipment for thousands 
of aircraft throughout the world. 

This record of progress in blind-flying and instrument- 
approach avigation is another example of Pioneer creative 
engineering, ceaselessly striving for maximum reliability. 


accuracy, and sensitivity. 
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AVIATION CORPORATION 


Teterboro, N. J. 
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The First Stinson Plane—the first plane to combine a closed 
cabin, brakes on wheels, electric starter, and inherent stability. 























Stinson “firsts” 
before, during, and after 


pe NAME “stTINSON” has been associated with 

personal plane aviation leadership ever since that 

name was first given to an airplane, back in 1926. 
When this 1926 Stinson took to the air, it carried 


aloft an impre ssive number of “‘fhrsts.” 


DESIGN “FIRSTS” 


Stinson was the first plane to combine the following 


features 
° \n enclosed cabin 
e lhe safety afforded by brakes on landing wheels 


° he convenience of an electric starter 





e [The comfort of a cabin heater 


Stinson ‘‘Flying Jeeps’’ serve the armed forces as flying ambulances, 
observation and liaison planes, under the toughest flying conditions. 


PREWAR PERFORMANCE “FIRSTS” 
During the past 19 years Stinson has piled up an STINSON “FIRSTS” DURING THE WAR 


impressive number of performance ‘‘firsts” in the _— : : 
Stinson s main wartime job has been the manufacture 


helds of commercial and personal flying: i a erin, 
of liaison and training planes for our fighting forces 

e A Stinson plane carried the first air mail in China the Stinson Sentinel, or “Flying Jeep,” the Stinson 

e It carried the first government mail in Mexico Vigilant L-1, and the Stinson Reliant AT-19. 


< nd in the Phili mpimnes >. ° ‘ ° ~ ¥ 
' PP! A Stinson Sentinel, hopping from the deck of a 


e Made the first flight from Detroit to Tokyo, and carrier, was the first American plane to land on Jap- 


T : | 2 - ° ° ? . ‘ 
from New York to Bermuda infested Pelelieu Island, while U. S. Marines were 


e Inaugurated the world’s first air-mail pick-up service slugging it out for the beachhead . . . only one typical 
e First explored the Greenland route to Europe, the instance of many similar occurrences when Stinson 
present-day route of the North Atlantic Air Ferry. planes took part in invasions. 
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“Out in front” of the front, these sturdy little 
Stinson “Flying Jeeps” are serving as the “eyes” of 
the armed forces, as flying ambulances, and on im- 
portant liaison duty. 

Che Stinson Voyager is the No. 1 plane of the Civil 
Air Patrol. It has the distinction of carrying out 65 


per cent of the Patrol’s wartime operations, which 





The Stinson ‘‘Flying Jeep’’—wartime successor to the peacetime 
Voyager—has demonstrated its stamina and utility as the No. I liaison 
plane of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps all over the world. 
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have included the sinking of a number of submarines 
and the saving of hundreds of lives. 

The Stinson Reliant AT-19 has been widely used as 
a navigational trainer by the British. And almost 
every airline in the United States uses Stinson planes 


to train and check their pilots. 


THE STINSON VOYAGER 125... 
the No.1 Plane for Postwar Personal Flying 


Che first postwar personal plane designed by Stinson 
the Voyager 125—combines the safety and reliabilit 
of the prewar Voyagers with the toughness and utilit’ 
of the Stinson “Flying Jeep.” 
Here are some of the high lights of this quality 
personal plane 
545-ft. take-off run; 265-ft. 
landing. roll—with taps 


Carries three passengers in 
addition to pilot. 
. down. 
Maximum speed of 123 : ee 
Powered by 125 h.p. engine. 
m.p.h. at sea level. 
Cruising speed of 112 m.p.h. 
> : wi . > 
Range of 470 miles without at 83 per cent power. 


refueling. re. 
SO f+. 1 


Rate of climb 


Service ceiling 14,000 ft. minute at sea level. 


Parts for Stinson Planes. We are now making a full line 
of parts for the thousands of Stinson planes now in service. 
Order spare parts for your Stinson from your local Stinson 


distributor or direct from the factory. 





The Stinson Voyager 125 
is the forerunner of a 
distinguished line of 
planes for personal fly- 
ing that Stinson will 
make as soon as war con- 
ditions permit. 

We welcome inquiries 
about the Voyager 125 
and about Stinson’s post- 
war plans. Write to Pri- 
vate Sales Director, 
Stinson Division, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, Wayne, 
Michigan. 
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sNEW RECORDS FOR SIZE AND PERFORMANCE are expected of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation's 160-ton, 204-passenger Model 
37, which Pan American Airways will operate on Atlantic and Pacific 
routes. The 230-ft. wing mounts six pusher engines of an undisclosed 
type but which are indicated as developing a total of about 30,000 hp 
Fuselage is 182 feet long, of double-deck construction and is pressurized 
for 30,000-ft. operations. Largest landplane yet designed, a fleet of as 
many as fifteen ordered by PAA is expected to cost approximately 
$3,000,000 each 


Convair's 


\WW/ ITH 90 per cent of the en Dwarfing all other de- will have more power than any plane 


gineering and a full-scale yet designed. Consolidated Vultee has 


, om Gr signs, America’s newest Yama sae - 
moc up completed, ne Wraps nave - referred to its engines only is of a 
been lifted by Consolidated Vultee sky giant challenges new type now under development” 
Aircraft Corporation from its huge world transport compe- and which will “produce power equiv 
Model 37, a 320,000-Ib., six-engine ene . . alent to 352 average automobile en 
pusher-type large: han any land tition with advanced air- gines.”” If an eighty-five-hp. Ford can 
plane yet propos The unveiling plane and power plant be called “average,” Model 37’s total 
a : shane ~ = . . 
came with innouncement that Pan engineering. 





horsepow er would approximatc¢ 30,000, 
or about 5,000 hp. for each of the six 
construction of a fleet of as many engines. In recent months several au 
is fifteen of the 204-passenger Clip By E. H. PICKERING thorities on aircraft power plants, here 
pers—sufhcient to fly 750,000 trans and in England, have agreed that 4,000 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific passengers 


American Airways had contracted for 
; 


Useful weight 162,508 Ibs. t® 5,000 horsepower represents the 


annually Passengers 204 practical limit for reciprocating en 


Development of the airplane points gines, and that gas turbines would be 


Cruising speed 342 mph 
I 


up American supremacy in design, more efhcient in that category and 


Service ceiling 30,000 ft 
not only for ait transport, in which Range 4,200 miles ibove. 
postwar internation | competition is Power (6 pusher engines of For a range of 4,200 miles with full 
expected to have far-reaching signifi undisclosed type and load, Model 37 will have a fuel capacity 
cance, but for military purposes. An power) 30,000 hp. (est. of 16,471 gallons and a lubricating oil 
nouncement of the new transport was Length 182 ft. capacity of 150 gallons. Fuel will be 
not ofhcially linked with any military Wingspan 230 ft loaded through six tanks, which open 
developments, however Height 57 ft on top of the wing. It is expected that 
Performance and specification data two tank trucks will be able to fuel it 
tor the new plane include May Use Turbines in only thirty minutes, each truck us 
Gross weight 320,000 lbs In addition to being the largest ing multiple lines. Model 37’s fuel 
Empty weight 157,492 lbs landplane so far announced, Model 37 load is the equivalent of more than two 
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standard railroad tank cars and will 
weigh almost 100,000 pounds. 


Record Low Operating Cost 
Indicated 


In comparison with other “super” 
transports, it is about twice the size 
of Boeing’s new Stratocruiser, a 108- 
passenger conversion of the B-29 and 
of which the C-97 is the prototype. It 
is as large or larger, in dimensions, as 
Barbazon 
designed to champion the 
Airways Corpora- 


England’s much-discussed 
Type 1, 
British 

tion’s worldwide operations, but the 
proposed BOAC transport is in the 
110-ton class as compared with Model 


Overseas 


~~? 


37's 160 tons. 

Unprecedented operating efficiency 
is expected of the new Clipper be- 
cause of its size. Whereas the useful 
load of a standard airliner ranges be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of gross 
weight, more than 50 per cent, or 
better than half, of Model 37’s Zross 1s 
indicated as being useful. This recalls 
recent estimates by Pan American Air- 
ways bringing postwar passenger fares 
those charged before the 
war. While no official estimate is avail- 
ible, it is expected that Model 37’s 


fat below 


direct operating cost will compare 
favorably or eclipse the one-cent-per- 
passengel mile direct 
of the 

Pan American points out that a fleet 


Model 37 


similar type in the SIX 


operating cost 
Boeing Stratocruiser. 

of only eight ’s, supported 
by three of 
high-traffic summer months, would 
carry 442,764 passengers annually even 
if operated at only 50 per cent ca 
pacity. That volume is 67 per cent of 
ull prewar passenger trafhc moved on 
the North Atlantic by the ships of all 
Model 37 


it 50 per cent capacity would carry 


; ; 
nations Three s operated 


between Honolulu and California more 





CROSS-SECTION of cabin 


shows day 
seats and compartments on lower deck 
and lounge accommodations on top level. 


than three times the largest number 
of passengers carried by sea and air 
combined in any year prior to 1942. 
Flying time between New York and 
London will be slightly over nine 
hours. 

Delivery of the new Clippers is not 
scheduled until after the war, and 
it is believed several years would be 
required to build fifteen of them. 
Although their cost has not been re- 
vealed, it probably will top $3,000,000 


per plane. 
Landing Facilities 


At present, conventional 
landing gear is planned, with the main 


tricycle 


landing gear-tires measuring “approxi- 
mately one foot greater in height than 
the average ceiling in a home,” and 
distributing about 175,000 pounds over 
a ten-square-foot area. Because of this 


weight distribution, runways of sev- 
eral major U. S. airports are adequate 
for the plane. New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Baltimore and Boston will re- 
ceive Model 37 service, according to 
PAA. The big Clipper is said to be 
able to operate satisfactorily from 
runways such as are found at several 
Convair factories — 8,500 feet in 
length, 200 feet in width and twelve 
inches in thickness. 

Hydraulic brakes are supplemented 
by emergency airbrakes for the wheels, 
and Model 37’s inboard pusher pro- 
pellers are reversed to augment its 
tremendous flaps in landing. Propeller 
reversing also facilitates ground han- 
dling. 


Double-Deck Cabin Pressurized 


Of double-deck Construction, the 
pressurized cabin for 204 passengers 
has been luxuriously designed by Henry 
Dreyfuss, and facilities include two 
large lounges in addition to spacious 
rest rooms, staterooms, berths and 
Passengers enter the airplane 
from the side, forward of the wing, 
and from doors located in the rear, 
beneath the tail. While it is a mid- 
wing, the bottom of the fuselage is 
high off the ground, and a family 
auto can be driven under the fuselage 
with ample clearance. 

Additional facts about the airplane 
include these from Consolidated Vul- 
tee: Blueprints for its construction 
would cover a sixteen-acre field; lum- 
ber used in the full-scale mock-up 


seats. 


would construct three average homes; 
the 230-foot wing, if stood on end, 
would rise as high as a twenty-one- 
story building, and the tail is as high 
building, while the 
huge propellers, of undisclosed type, 
extend higher than a 
home. * * * 


as a five-story 


two-story 


GARGANTUAN SIZE OF SUPER CLIPPER is indicated by this photo of a model with toy people and miniature freight truck. Entire lower 


deck forward of wing is windowless, apparently being the main cargo hold. 





 ~_ ‘ 






59 feet above ground. 


— _ all 





Teen 


Propellers exceed 20-ft. diameter and rudder reaches 


Vultee Photo.) 


(Consolidated 
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nstallation and operation of Dr. Lytle S. Adams 

















centrifugal planter are illustrated by these drawings. Seed pellets are shown at 


ght as they would be fed into a whirling wheel of small pipes, shooting them downward in a spiral pattern 


Planting by Airplane 


Taking his cue from Nature, the originator of air 
pickup offers ingenious means for utilizing aviation 
in widespread agricultural operations. 


By TOM ASHLEY 


R. Lytle S Adams, the 

D Pennsyvlv 1 surgeon who 
fathered the pickup device which 
ide possible au rvice to more than 
lred U. S. cit ind towns, has 
icronautical de 


' ] 


pn t planting large quantities 


inc redible 


; ; ty . t ' of 
> ] ) i it 


Mother Nature one bet 

d 1p! cat > bird and animal 

{ { y ivs DD Adams, who has 
interested Secret tf the Interior 
Harold L. Ick veral Congressmen 
ind many 1Lric lrurist in his latest 
ndertaking. His f iviation con 
Dution, tne r pickup device, was 
nore difhcult to sell,’ he says, tore 
casting a speed ind wider applica 
tion for his newest dea. Legislation 
has been introduced in Congress which 
would appropriat $2,500,000 for a 


Federal seeding program using aerial 


totore, only rice has been suc 





, ' 
planted Dy airplane on a large 


d being too light in 
to be dropped in a 
Satisfactory pattern, ind subject to 


destruction by animals or the elements 


before germination. But Dr. Adams 
believes he has overcome such ob 
stacles by two means: (1) Perfection 
of a seed “pellet” and (2) sowing of 





30 


pellets by a centrifugal machine at 


tached to the bottom of the airplane. 


241 Acres Planted Per Minute 

The pellet consists of seed germ, 
from which the shell and chaff have 
been removed, coated by a mixture of 
soil containing growth-promoting vi- 
tamins and chemicals to repel insects 
ind animals. Round in shape, the 
pellet has mass and weight sufhcient to 
bury itself when dropped from the air 
onto soft ground, and planting is done 
immediately following a rain. 

The centrifugal planter is a wheel, 
or impeller, of one-fourth-inch pipes, 
an electric 


rotated at high speed by 
Pellets fed by gravity into the 


motor 








Interesting trademark of San Diego firm 

which manufactures seed pellets — small 

spheres of vitaminized soil containing seed 
germ and insect-rodent repellent. 





hub of the impeller are hurled from 
the spinning pipes in a circular pat- 
tern. The planting pattern can be 
varied by controlling the impeller’s 
speed, the forward movement of the 
airplane and its altitude. 

Seed pellets, according to Dr. 
Adams, can be made inexpensively for 
almost every requirement. An average 
grass-seed pellet, used for revegetating 
the range, counts 1,920 to the pound. 
To plant an acre of range with one 
pellet per square foot requires 43,566 
pellets, or 22.69 pounds. Airplane 
planting can be performed at the ex- 
tremely fast rate of 241.66 acres per 
minute. Therefore, a large airplane 
is necessary because heavy loads of 
seed pellets must be carried (5,483 
pounds can be planted per minute). 
But the airplane used for planting 
can be stripped of fuel and accessories, 
for the longest flight will be meas- 
ured in minutes rather than hours. 
If a cargo airplane could carry ten 
tons of seed pellets, it could plant 
831.54 acres in only three and one- 
half minutes. 

“Planting by airplane, as we have 
arranged it, will be especially effective 
for revegetating lands in the public 
domain, in soil conservation districts 
and for Adams 
says. “Protection of land _ values 
through proper grassing and the 
promotion of growth, together with 
the need of erosion and flood con- 
trol, amounts to a gigantic under- 
taking in the West. In the United 
States and its possessions is an 
area of public lands embracing 750,- 
000,000 acres. Because of its great 


reforestation,” Dr. 
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wealth, such land is admin- 
istered by Federal agencies to protect 
its value and resources. Secretary Ickes 


has said that approximately 130 mil- 


natural 


lion acres of land administered by his 
department is in such condition from 
past improper use or neglect that some 


remedial action is necessary. 


“Projectile” for Reforestation 


‘In the past, rehabilitation of th: 
range has been attempted by patch 
planting, in which small areas here and 
there were cultivated and planted with 
grasses in the hope their growth would 
spread and eventually revegetate large 
reas. But what frequently happened 
was that animals, attracted to the 
small patches of new greenery in a 
vast expanse of dead growth, de 
stroyed or prevented full growth of 
the new planting. In other cases both 
seed and loosened soil have been washed 
away by rains. One difhiculty has been 
the neglect of inaccessible areas. The 
biggest problem, however, is in the 
hugeness of the task of revegetation— 
there are too many acres for so few 
hands and such little equipment and 
time as are available to the Federal 
igencies 

“Now let’s consider how airplane 
planting could fit into this picture. 
The seed are mixed with pulverized 
soil and water, containing certain 
growth promoting and rodent and in- 
sect repellent chemicals. This mixing 
is speedily and inexpensively accom 








MACHINE FOR MANUFACTURING seed pellets is important “key” to successful air- 

plane planting. Converging wheels compress soil and seed germ mixture into small pellets, 

turning out thousands of them speedily and inexpensively. Dr. Adams is shown holding a 
model of the centrifugal planter, which ‘shoots’ the pellets from the airplane. 


plished with a simple machine. It 
forms the seed pellets and dries them 
tO prevent pre-germination, turning 
out about 50,000 pellets per minute. 
The size of the seed pellet is controlled 
to insure proper covering for the typ: 
of seed used, and to give the pellet 
sufficient mass to cause penetration 
when dropped by airplane. The amount 
of penetration is in turn controlled by 
the moisture content of the soil and 
the altitude from which the pellets 
are dropped. 

“It can readily be seen that it is 
unnecessary to prepare the soil for 
such planting. Seed pellets will pene- 





BEFORE AND AFTER PHOTOS illustrate effectiveness of revegetation in preventing soil 
erosion, protecting watershed areas and creating growth in barren regions. Top scene 
shows badly eroded wash before broadcast sowing of wild seed. Bottom scene shows 
resultant growth after eighteen months. 
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trate the barest spots when dropped 
following a rain. They will not be 
blown away or washed into the gullies 
and creeks by rain. They can _ be 
planted in areas where surface ma 
chinery could not be used, such as on 
slopes, high plateaus and the like.” 

Dr. Adams has a special pellet for 
retorestation in soil covered’ with 
mulch, such as leaves or pine needles. 
He uses a small, pointed, hollow- 
metal projectile, in which the pellet 
1s imbedded in the open top. The 
metal is perforated so moisture can 
reach the pellet. Dropped from the 
air, it penetrates the mulch cover 
and buries itself in the soil. 


Miniature “Bombs” Used 


Suppose, we asked the inventor, the 
area to be planted does not receive 
enough moisture from a single rain, 
and rainfall is light and infrequent? 
His answer was that his seed pellets 
do not require as much moisture as 
ordinary seed, but if steps must be 
taken to “‘store”’ moisture before plant 
ing, he can do that, too. 

“IT have a small explosive pellet 
which pocks the terrain, thus creating 
thousands of miniature craters,” he 
explained. “With them I can prepare 
the soil just before the season when 
infrequent rains occur, and store mois- 
ture until it is sufficient for planting.” 

How about row crops? He has pro- 
vided for that, too: “Just turn the 
centrifugal planter on its side and it 
will shoot the pellets downward in a 
controllable, straight line. Or, by us 
ing a bombsight developed some years 
ago by Major Alexander P. de Sever- 
sky, the pilot can plant a curving row 
such as one following the contour 
of the terrain.” 

Dr. Adams said a company has 
been formed in San Diego, California, 


Continued on page 72) 
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Private Flying Roundsp: 





CAA Won't Build Plane; 
Price Tags for Surplus 


EW developments ror post 
war privat flying during 


February centered around three major 


items 1) Renewed assurances of 
Civil Aeronautics Administration ag 
gressiveness for progress, 2) pros 
pects of price-tagging ind discounts 
on surplus lightplanes ind 4) an 
nouncement of Acronca’s new two 
control model 

CAA Administrator T. P. Wright 
completed organization of his new 
idvisory committee on privat flying, 
which will meet first on March 22-23 
ind at least once every three months 
thereafter to advise him on future 
policy Members of the committee are 
trom every phase of aviation They 
ire W I Piper, representing the 
manufacturers; John Groves, airlines; 
Arthur Boreman (Des Moines), con 
sumers; Beverly E. Howard, fixed-base 
operators; Utah Acronautics Commis 


sioner Joe Bergin, state organizations; 
Fred Weick (Region 1), Harry Play 
ford (Region 2 William A. Mara 


(Region 3), Ed Garbacz (Region 4), 
James C. Johnson (Region 5), Doug- 
las Robinson (Region 6) and Ed 
Williamson (Region 7), representing 
non-scheduled aviation in general; and 
the following Federal agency repre- 
sentatives: John H. Geisse, assistant 
CAA administrator for personal fly 
ing development; Jesse Lankford, di 
rector of the CAB safety bureau; Fred 
Lanter, director of CAA safety regula- 
tion, and W. L. (Jack) Nelson of 


CAA, executive secretary 


CAA Not to Build Plane 


Organization of the committee fits 
into Administrator Wright’s aggres- 
sive plans for personal flying expan 
sion. Four planks in his platform for 
the advancement of private flying 
have been described as “adequate de- 
velopment of airparks and landing 
reas; rationalization of regulations; 
reinstatement of a civilian pilot train 
ing program, and the development of 
a private flier’s airplane vastly su- 





An Editorial ) 








Let’s put the ciiplane dealer in the junk bus'ness, or get the junk dealer out of the 
airplane business. 


New reports reached SOUTHERN FLIGHT last month concerning the continued sales, 
in one area, of junk under the guise of airplane material. A junk dealer buying surplus 


engines by the pound—$100 to $125 per ton—reportedly sold several Kinner engines 


at $300 to $350 each, not as junk but as engines. Kinners of the same model are sold 


on the recognized market at $500 to $600. 


The junkie may deserve a profit, all right, 


but what of the buyer? His “engine,” which should have been smashed into metal when 
sold by the pound, has no record of hours or overhauls. Parts are sold the same way, 


and, like the engine, are still junk despite the dealer's representations. 


satisfied, if not deceased, pilots, who forget the junkie and blame the original manu- 
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facturer and aviation in general 





The result: Dis- 







perior and less costly than any now 
known.” 

Development of a postwar private 
airplane superior to and less costly 
than “any now known” has involved 
the CAA in several ways, including 
the planned underwriting of some of 
the costs for research and experimental 
development. Some have feared the 
CAA might design and actually build 
an airplane to embody Administrator 
Wright’s ideas, but last month CAA 
said it won’t. 

“The CAA has no intention of pro- 
ducing an airplane worthy of the 
personal airplane market,” John Geisse, 
assistant to Administrator Wright, an- 
nounced. “That is the job of the air 
craft industry. 

“Neither Mr. Wright nor I have any 
idea that the prewar airplane was not 
a perfectly good airplane, or that the 
manufacturers were charging too much 
for it, or that there will not be a 
very considerable postwar market for 
which these airplanes will not be en- 
tirely suitable. What we do believe 
and I am sure the industry shares this 
belief, is that the prewar airplane at 
prewar prices cannot attain anything 
approaching the mass market we en- 
visage as potentially available. We also 
believe, and again I can say that there 
are at least some in the industry who 
have expressed a like belief, that it 
would be a dis-service to private flying 
and to the industry generally to sell 
prewar airplanes or any other air- 
planes to customers for whom they are 
not suited. Such sales can only result 
in dissatisfied customers, and dissatis- 
fied customers are the bane of any 
industry. For those for whom the 
prewar airplane would not be satis- 
factory, new types must be developed 
and be developed early enough so that 
customers will not be induced to buy 
equipment not suited to their needs.” 


Underwriting of Experiments 
Planned 


The CAA has estimated UV. S. civil 
aircraft registrations will reach a total 
of 400,000 planes within ten years 
after the war. According to Geisse, 
the private flying industry can amount 
to $1,900,000,000 a year with “proper 
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government and industry co-opera 
tion,” pointing out that the opportuni- 
ty “to establish private flying as an 
important industry will come immedi 
ately after the war.” He told CAA 
regional managers that “if we do not 
establish private flying on a large 
scale in this period, and it is followed 
by another period of unemployment, 
we will have missed our great oppor- 
tunity to serve our own and _ the 
public’s interest 

In further explanation of the CAA’s 
future plans, and emphasizing his 
statement that the CAA will not build 
a private plane “worthy of the mar- 
ket,” Geisse added: “Building better 
airplanes at lower costs is the responsi- 
bility of the industry and our only 
part in this activity should be that of 
encouraging and assisting the industry 
in this undertaking. This can be done 
by improvements in regulatory pro- 
cedure, by providing to the industry 
ill of the information we can from 
our records and experiences which 
would be helpful to it, and by under 
writing some of the costs of experi 


ment il dev C lopment 


Surplus Price Tagging, Discounts 

Prospects of more business-like dis 
posal of surplus lightplanes were more 
promising last month than ever, and 
action is expected soon. The ideal 
method would be for the government 
to utilize recognized aircraft distribu- 
tors, dealers and operators in making 
surplus lightplanes available to the 
public, rather than unload them on the 
“as is, where is” basis now used. After 
months of selling liaison types and 
trainers on bids based on ceiling prices, 
it now appears that price-tagging will 
be employed by DPC. 

There are some 20,000 trainers of 
the PT type now going on the surplus 
market or soon to reach the sales 
yards, and plans ire expected to call 
for tagging the best ones at about 
$1,700 and the poorest ones at about 
$700 or so, with price differentials rep- 
resenting the cost of necessary re- 
pairs. Further affecting the price 
would be a discount to the purchaser 
of several in one lot, say three or five 
uirplanes. Exact figures haven’t been 
decided on, but a 20 per cent discount 
is expected for quantity purchases 

Under this proposal, the “as is” 
policy becomes modified, and the man 
who pays $1,000 for an airplane knows 
it will cost him at least $700 to put 
tke airplane in condition comparing 
with another PT of the same make and 
model tagged at $1,700. If he is a 
dealer or established operator, he knows 
he can buy half a dozen or more with 
low price tags, obtain a discount, and 
revive his repair and sales business at 
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S a result of “consider- 
AX able interest” on the 


part of the aircraft industry, the 
CAA has listed acceptable varia- 
tions of multi-engine installations 
driving single propellers. The ac- 
companying drawings show five ar- 
rangements which CAA believes 
will cover the majority of combi- 
nations to be used. 

Fig. 1 shows separate engines 
with separate drives leading to 
single propeller gear box in which 
each drive shaft is geared to a 
separate propeller shaft through 
gear trains mechanically indepen- 
dent although contained in same 
housing. 

Fig. 2 shows both drive shafts 
geared to a common propeller 
shaft, Over-riding clutches or othe 
devices provide means by which 
either engine and its drive shaft 
can be disconnected from the sys 
tem. 

Fig. 3 shows short engine drive 
shafts leading to single gear box 
close to engines, with both en- 
gines geared to common propeller 
drive through over-riding clutches 
or similar mechanism. Single prop 
drive shaft extends to a second 
propeller gear box or to the pro- 
peller directly. 

Fig. 4 shows common gear box 
bolted to engines. It is otherwise 
separate as regards having its own 
lubrication system, etc. 

Fig. 5 shows two engines which 





CAA Describes Acceptable Arrangements 
for Twin Engines Driving Single Prop 
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are separate except they utilize a 
common crankcase. 

Each arrangement must meet 
rigid requirements before final ac- 
ceptance. 








a reasonable profit. Relicensing would 
be required before resale. 


Record Surplus Disposa! 


As of February 1, 7,013 civilian 
type planes, out of a total of 10,180 
declared surplus, had been sold and 
paid for, with 459 civilian types sold 
during January as against 861 being 
declared surplus during that month. 
Of the January sales, 251 were pri 
mary trainers. The surplus aircraft 
disposal record as of February 1 was 
as follows: Single-engine liaison, 1,584 
sold and 1,246 on hand; single-engine 
utility cargo, 64 sold and 98 on hand; 
primary trainers, 604 sold, 7,519 on 
hand; basic trainers, 1 sold, 5,979 on 
hand; single-engine advanced trainers, 
none sold, 328 on hand; two-engine 
advanced trainers, 2 sold, 2,579 on 
hand; single-engine reconnaissance, 
none sold, 124 on hand; two-engine 
light transports, 5 sold, 1,596 on hand; 
two-engine medium transports, none 
sold and most of 187 allocated to air- 
lines; “other” civilian types (used in 


War Training Service), 5,360 sold, 
39 on hand; and gliders 136 sold, 836 
on hand. Military types of which no 
sales have been made, excluding two 
bombers, include 1,048 single-engine 
fighters, 79 two-engine fighters, 887 
single-engine bombers, 717 two-engine 
bombers, 180 four-engine bombers, 

Kellett autogiros and 3 Culver targets. 


Aeronca’s “Chum” 


Incorporating Ercoupe-patented fea- 
tures, for which Aeronca is licensed, 
the latest postwar plane to be an- 
nounced is Aeronca’s two-control 
“Chum.” It closely resembles the 
Ercoupe, and specifications are as fol- 
lows: Wing span, 29 feet; wing area, 
140 sq. ft.; wing loading, 9.3 Ibs. 
per sq. ft.; gross weight, 1,300 Ibs.; 
power plant, 75 hp.; empty weight, 
710 Ibs.; useful load, 590 Ibs.; fuel 
capacity, 23 gals.; cruising range, 470 
miles; speed, 120-mph. top, 108-mph. 
cruising, 50-mph. landing; rate of 
climb, 650 ft. per minute; baggage, 
70 Ibs. ee. 
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OCKHEED’S newest fighter, 
the P-80 “Shooting Star’, 
the second of 


has been announced as 


several new American combat ait 
planes powered by jet-propelled en 
gines The first, Bell’s P-59 twin-jet, 
has become a trainer Other models 
now in producti yn hav e not been re 
vealed, ind no American jet-Cype has 
been announced as being in overseas 


Oper ition 


Only scant detail vere released 
about the P-80, of which no ph »tOS 
or drawings are available The Army 
Air Forces said the P-80 is “believed 
to be the fastest fighter in existence.” 
If that is true, its top speed approx 
imates 600 mph. or better, for U. S. 


ind British combat airmen in the Eu 
ropean theatre have estimated German 
jet fighters have approached 600 mph. 
in combat (see “The World’s Wings”, 
p 6H) 

[The Shooting Star . 2 


t 


ingle-jet 
model, and carefully guarded develop 
ment flights have been conducted at 
remote air bases. It has a pressurized 
cabin—the first U. S. fighter in quan 


tity production having 1 sealed 


cockpit 


Significant Improvements 
[wo important a velopments ar. 
represented in the P-80 One is the 
1 
nousing of the single 


Instead of utiliz 


stre amling d 


Streamlining reaches new 
perfection in P-80 Shoot- 
ing Star 


ing a single, large air intake in the 
nose, such as distinguishes the British 
Gloster jet fighter, the Lockheed has 
streamlined air intake ducts on each 
side of the fuselage just forward of 
the leading edge of the wing. The 
turbine engine is mounted within the 
fuselage, and its exhaust nozzle, de 
scribed as being “huge’’, is at the rear 
of the fuselage. Adding to its stream 


lining is a_ highly-polished lacquer 
finish, of indefinite color, to reduce 
ur resistance tO a minimum. Arma 
ment is located in the nose. 

The second new dev clopment incor 
porated in the P-80 is its wing, de 


I oc kheed 


design. No details were 


scribed by as being of a 
brand-new 
provided, but the wing was called 
“knife-like” and extremely flat, with 
“other aerodynamic innovations that 
master the problems encountered 
when the speed of sound is approached 


or surpassed.” Maneuverability is 


1ided by hydraulic aileron boost and 
electrically-operated wing loading is 
less than that of an average fighter. 
The Shooting 
ated a problem involving the location 


of fuel tanks, but Lockheed said it 


tar’s flat wing cre 


‘operates over any ot the ranges that 
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SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN in General Electric jet engine is illustrated by this sketch, re- 
leased by the manufacturer. Current models are twice as powerful as those produced 
last year 
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Lockheed's Jet Fighter 


conventional pursuit ships of today 
are called upon to perform, and thus 
the AAF have solved one of the major 
problems of design in jet-propelled air- 
planes.” No details were given, but 
the P-80’s large fuel supply apparently 
is carried mostly within the fuselage. 
One of the major handicaps to jet 
propulsion has been its excessive fuel 
consumption, but the Lockheed an- 
nouncement indicates this has been or 
1S being overcome. 

One distinguishing feature is the 
location of the pressurized cabin for- 
ward of the wing. Emphasis has been 
placed on visibility for the pilot, and 
his bubble canopy combines with the 
plane’s extremely-slender nose. The 
P-80 probably will see much employ 
attack 
maximum 


ment in ground-strafing, or 
which requires 


German jets have proved ef 


aviation, 
speeds. 
fective in strafing and reconnaissance. 

Although small and light in com- 
parison with conventional fighters, the 
propellerless Lockheed is said to be 
capable of carrying heavy loads of 
ammunition, photo equipment, bombs 
and fuel. 


Planes and Engines in Mass 
Production 


Lockheed designed and built the 
first model in 143 days. In July, 1943, 
the AAF Air Technical Service Com- 
mand furnished Lockheed a British jet 
engine and requested a suitable air- 
frame. The P-80 is the result, but is 
powered by a General Electric turbo 
jet instead of the British engine. Sim- 
plicity in design and construction 
make for rapid production, and four 
Lockheed plants are concentrating on 
Shooting Star output, with North 
American Aviation’s Kansas City 
plant also engaged in its production. 

Simultaneously, production of jet 
engines for the P-80 and other tur- 
bine-powered U. S. planes has been 
General Electric has con- 
factory, 


accelerated. 
verted its Syracuse, N. Y. 
with over 600,000 square feet of floor 
space, to mass production of the power 
plants. Allison Division of General 
Motors is also mass-producing the 
GE engine. 

The new GI engine, twice as pow - 
erful as the earlier model, is described 
by General Electric as being “far more 
powerful than any conventional recip- 
rocating engine for aircraft.” That 
is covering a lot of ground, for the 
B-29 Wrights are of 2,200 hp. and 
there are more powerful reciprocating 
aircraft engines than the B-29’s. 
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Maintenance Simplified 

Many maintenance problems have 
been eliminated and others reduced by 
using jet engines. A jet crew chief 
at Wright Field has reported Bell 
P-59A maintenance requires “less than 
a fifth” of the time and labor neces- 
sary on a conventional plane. 

The GE jet has only approximately 
one-tenth as many moving parts as 
the ordinary reciprocating engine. 
“Most mechanics are surprised to learn 
that there are only eleven bolts hold- 
ing the engine in place,” the crew 
chief pointed out. “In the engine there 
are but two main bearings and one 
shaft. 

“I can pull an engine with an in- 
experienced crew in thirty-five min- 
utes, and four men can pull both en- 
gines (P-59A) and install new ones 
in a day. Where we used to spend 
five days doing a certain job on a con- 
ventional plane, we can do the same 
Where other 
twenty-five 


thing for a jet in a day. 
mechanics would use 
wrenches for a certain type of job, we 
generally use about five.” 

All the equipment 
changing a jet engine can be carried 
in the plane, according to the Wright 


chief, whose experiences 


necessary tor 


Field crew 
have been cited in the official maga- 
zine, “Air Force”. This equipment 
consists of a small wing hoist and 
frame, and a cradle to support the en- 
gine when removed. Since the engines 
are so close to the ground, because of 
the absence of propellers, no work 
stands are necessary. Engine connec- 
tions are few and simple, being fuel 
line, oil line, tachometer and generator 
connections, and two thermocouples 
leads, one to the tailpipe and one to 
the main shaft bearing. 

The simplicity of the engine will do 
away with much of the mechanical 
tinkering which is now performed on 
conventional airplane engines, and it 
may be that jet maintenance will be- 
come a sort of refill job rather than a 
conventional on-the-line task. That 
is, explains the crew chief, “mainte 
nance” may be done in a factory, with 
ground crews removing worn-out en 
gines and replacing them with new 
ones. 

Perhaps the simplest function of jet 
maintenance is servicing the plane 
with fuel. This is no more involved 
than calling the kerosene truck and 
filling up, but for jet engines the fuel 
is thoroughly filtered to safeguard the 
plane’s barometric fuel controls. These 
units do what the regulator on a 
turbo supercharger does—they main- 
tain a constant power with changing 
altitude. 

Mechanics usually think in terms of 
complicated wiring, ignition, gauges 
and cylinders, elaborate fuel systems. 
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But in the jet plane, according to the 
Wright Field crew chief, “everything 
is simple. You put in six quarts of 
oil, just like in an automobile.” 

The cooling system is just a couple 
of oil jets which spray lubricant and 
air into the two rotor shaft bearings. 
The oil is standard hydraulic fluid 
3580. The excess runs down and for- 
ward into the accessory section, and 
is returned by a small scavenger pump. 
The system is cleaned by a Cuno filter. 
The generator, fuel pump and starter 
are the only accessories carried over 
from the conventional plane, and the 
ignition is even more simple than the 
oil system. There are only two spark 
plugs, located in the No. 4 and No. 8 
combustion chambers. The other 
chambers are interconnected and ig- 
nite from these two. After the unit 
is started, combustion continues with- 
out further assistance from the plugs. 
Combustion is as steady as the flame 
from an oil furnace. Plugs last as 
long in the intense heat of the jet as 
they do in a conventional engine. In 
the jet their spark gap is much wider. 


New Alloy in Turbine Rotors 


A new nine-element alloy, called 
K-42-B, and developed by Westing- 
house, has proved to be one of the 
solutions to gas turbine metallurgical 
problems. Its quality of toughness at 
red-hot temperatures of 1,200 degrees 
Fahrenheit and resistance to the cen- 
trifugal stresses which try to pull the 
speeding gas turbine rotor apart with 
a force equal to 50,000 times its own 
weight, have played a large role in 
bringing gas turbine engines to the 
practical stage, according to Fred K 
Fischer, a Westinghouse engineer. 

Fischer has brought out an inter 
esting comparison of gas turbines with 
reciprocating engines, emphasizing the 
advantages offered by the turbine’s 
compactness and small size. Units of 
very high power can be packed into 
a small space, he said, greatly reduc 
ing air resistance. 

“This makes it possible either to use 
low er-pow ered engines, or to get more 
speed out of planes equipped with 
turbine engines as compared with re- 
ciprocating engines,” he explained. 
“At 500 miles an hour a conventional 
reciprocating engine expends up to 
half its total horsepower merely to 
drag itself through the air, so at that 
speed a 2,000-horsepower engine can 
apply only 1,000 horsepower to driv 
ing the plane. 

“A gas turbine engine of compara 
ble power would have a frontal area 
only one-quarter as large, and there 
fore would require only 250 of its 
own horsepower to move itself through 
the air. Seven-eighths of its total 
power, or 1,750 horsepower, could b« 


Two-Place P-51 





(North American Aviation Photo.) 


With radio equipment removed, special 
P-51 Mustangs are being outfitted with 
rear seat and flight-instruments for car- 
rying engineers and other technicians 
aloft. The added seat has ample room 
for passenger to wear a parachute and 
a “Mae West’. General Eisenhower was 
flown behind the German lines in France 
last summer in a Mustang so equipped. 
Instruments on rear panel include a 
tachometer, manifold pressure gauge, 
altimeter, clock, airspeed indicator and 
oxygen blinker. 





ipplied to driving the plane.” 

Hall Hibbard, chief 
Lockheed, declares it is “hard to fore- 
cast the limits of future developments” 
in jet propulsion. “In my opinion,” he 


engineer of 


said, “jet engines can be used success- 
fully by large planes as by small. | 
can foresee tremendous increases in 
transport speeds in a matter of a very 
engines remove the 

limiting the top 


few years. Jet 

barriers formerly 
speed of aircraft, and we should sec 
airplane speeds passing through the 
compressibility range (approximately 
725-775 miles per hour at sea level) 


in a relatively short time. * * * 
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FIGHTER & 


HE At \ir Forces’ never 

ending irch for combat 

plan impro ? t has wrought 
nm ¢ v« I I especially in 
tl ¢ i volved more 
experimentation tf nm any othe type 
Secrecy was recently removed from 
some of th nore startling experi 
mental models which were revealed for 
the first time but only ifter ex 
hausti\ testing had shown most of 









above utilizes 


McDONNELL XP-67 
turbo-exhaust for jet thrust in addition to 
propeller thrust twin supercharged 
and powerful Continental in-line engines 
Although it has a tail section, wing and 
fuselage construction resembles modified 


flying wing 
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them unsuited for combat. Neverth 
less, the unveiled fighter freaks have 
served a valuable purpose, for from 
them re coming practical develop 
ment which will appear in action from 
time to time. 

Che planes pictured herewith repre 
sent the cumulation of many causes 
ind changes in design through years 
of research. Usually only one or two 


models were made before the ideas 





CURTISS XP-55 has elevators out front 
and rudders near wing tips, with 1275-hp 
Allison pusher 
mounted behind pilot. Army's first ‘‘tail 
first’’ design, its propeller is jettisonable 


engine and propeller 


they embodied were so modified as to 
leave the original model a dim memory 
in some technician’s mind These ar 
the “radical new secret weapons” about 
which so many rumors were circu 
lated from time to time. They aren’t 
the latest or the last, for newer ideas 
ure being brought to Wright Field in 
in unending procession 

Remember the rumor of a year ago 


about a queer-looking fighter which 


NORTHROP XP-56 is Army's first ‘flying wing’ fighter 


(below 


type propellers Both elevator and latera 


single radial engine, mounted behind 


pilot, drives two three-bladed counter-rotating pusher 


controls 


are located at wing tips 
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VULTEE XP-54 is twin-boom pusher, pow- (All photos by Army Air Forces.) 
ered by in-line Lycoming engine. It was 
made primarily of magnesium to reduce 
weight, and has an electric elevator to 
ower the pilot seat and facilitate enter- 
ng and leaving the cockpit. “After a 


ong take-off, ship flew fairly normally, 











said AAF 
tlew trom St. Louis to Chicago, o1 
somewhere else, in so many minutes?” 
was the McDonnell XP-67, shown . 
ae pase. none its faults FISHER BODY XP-75 was a composite of the P-5! fuselage, P-40 wings and A-24 tail 
ane —_ ff dithculty Also shown powered by double Allison engine producing 3,000 hp., and equipped with an Aero 
i the famous flying go fighte: Products contra-rotating propeller. But dissimilar parts didn't work together and the 
u've heard so much WR Pering above modified design resulted, with engine behind pilot. It was too heavy 
ibout. It’s Northrop’s famous XP-56 
While this model might be question 
ible, nobody doubts its future possi 
D id it is one of the most 
sing of the freak designs 
Of e unconventional designs 
pictured here, the least “startling” o1 
he small plywood Bell 
XP-77, shown at the bottom of this 
pag | } Army’s first all-wood 
highte ot ess than 4,000 pounds 
weight, and it reportedly draws a top 
speed cf about 400 mph. from its 700 
rcooled, in-line Ranger engine 
Conceived as a possible inswer to th 
vile Zero, it developed several short 
mings d 1g testing, but it opens GRUMMAN XP-50 was developed several years ago and crashed, after which the project 
y for postwar lightplane de was dropped. It was armed with twin 50-cal. guns and two 20-mm. cannons. 
ig C h gh performance cate 
ry 
On ot tl most revolutionary 
u ens the Curtiss XP-55, 
first” development which 
bject of so much hush-hush 
e AAF revealed it would 
ot 2 { juantity p oduction. Its 
g Ss mounted behind the pil rt and 
levator controls are mounted in 
extreme nose, with rudders near 
e ends oF its swept back wing To 
bail out, the pilot would have to jett 
‘ propeller with a “kick-off” 
con |. Curtiss claims its advantages 
clude mproved torward visibility, 
creased udde effectiveness fo c 
covery from spins, better ground 
indling characteristics, and better 
lgn-speed Thight handling charactet 
stics because the elevators, being in 
front, are removed from the compres BELL XP-77 appeared to be match for highly maneuverable, lightweight Zero, but its 
sibility wake of the wing. Its pet tactical performance was lacking in several respects despite exceptional high speeds 
formance details are still restricted from its 700-hp. Ranger engine. It has been proposed as a fighter-trainer, and has 
® * ® postwar possibilities 
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Illustrated by Lt. Joe James, USNR 





| once bet a student $10 he 
could not MAKE an airplane turn 


over on its back 


CONFESSIONS 
of G FDlight Justructor 


PART \ 
udent $10 


| ape bet a st 
he could not make the All 


plane turn over ol ts back That 
wwbuck certainly came in handy 

It was an extreme cure tor an ex 
treme case of the most common caus¢ 
oft errors in turns Most people are 


not conscious OF the feal that the 
| | | 
uirplane will turn all the way over and 
dump them out, but it is a rare bird 
1 
who does not try to Keep his bod, 
perpendicular to the ground the first 


time he makes a turn in the air. Most 

of them realize that it is more natura 
, , ' 

to lean with the urplane when you 


, 
point out to them that they insting 


tively lean toward turn when rid 


ing in an automobile, or even whik 
walking. My student was an ex-cow 
boy He got th dea when I re 


hat on horseback it Was 


1 

minded him ¢t 

natural ror him to remain per yendicu 
t 


lar to the horse, rather than the 


ground; but his mind could not con 
vince his muscies that it takes an 
, 


expert to put an airplane on its back 


until I had won my bet 


*Opink and assert here I the 
author ar 


ial or reflecting tl e f the Navy Ds 
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By A. H. KNOUFF 
Lt., A-V (T), USNR* 


Be sure of your student’s nerve be 
fore you try any such last resort, o1 


you may lose him. 


Trial and Error 


The most common result of leaning 
.way from the turn is a skid. When 
the student leans, he takes the stick 
with him. The airplane starts to roll 
out of the turn, and he tries to keep 
it turning by applying more rudder. | 
don’t have to tell you what happens 
if this is carried to the extreme. 

Whenever a beginner skids, check 
ind correct the position of his body 
first. If the skid continues after he is 
ipparently sitting straight in the air 
plane, tell him to take his feet off the 
rudder pedals. The airplane will start 
to roll out of the turn but, since his 
feet are not on the rudder, he will 
have to hold it in the turn by means 
ot aileron. After you hav e show n him 
this, you can explain it. 

The natural stability of the airplane 
makes it want to do the right thing 
The angle of bank is the most im 
portant factor in establishing a turn— 
increasingly so as the turn gets tighter 








and the bank steeper. The rudder is 
used mostly to keep the airplane from 
slipping while entering the turn. 
Slipping is a less common error—and 
less likely to have dangerous results. 
It can be corrected in the same manner 
as the skid. The mechanical cause is 
the reverse of the skid—holding out- 
side rudder, and inside aileron. The 
mental cause is similar to that of the 
skid—tenseness resulting in failure to 
relax on the controls after the turn is 
established. 
When I say 
caused by holding inside aileron, I mean 
it relatively, of course. The ailerons 
may actually be in neutral. The oute: 
wing tip will have more lift because 


that a slip may be 


it is moving faster than the inner wing 
tip. Theoretically, in any turn a pilot 
has to hold slight opposite aileron pres- 
sure to keep the turn from becoming 
tighter or the plane from slipping. This 
is quite noticeable in gentle turns, 
which is one reason for teaching medi- 
um turns first. 

I don’t like to tell a beginner about 
this over-banking tendency. He will 
usually correct it instinctively, and 
if it is called to his attention, danger- 
ous skidding habits may result. In 
early lessons, I don’t scold much about 
mild slips. But be sure your student is 
cured of skidding before you solo 
him. 


Lift and Nose Position 


The third important error is allow 
ing the nose to drop. This is due to 


the lift of the wings being at an angle, 

instead of directly opposed to gravity. 

One way to think of this is that part 
(Continued on page 42) 





Part of the lift is being used to over- 
come centrifugal force or pull the air- 
plane around the turn.” 
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Tooled and equipped for 
prompt delivery of 


h 
the wing! Hes Text win 


m ° 
of a mam * hastily con 


edge Martinect N ed designs, , 
owe } bombers, no UATE t sround 
é vertec b ic from the & 4 
RM Mars are Du sorts 
as overocean trans} 
up 4 . 
N a year of service with the Navy the Martin 
Mars has demonstrated convincingly her out- 
standing performance characteristics. She's carried 
useful loads of over 35,000 lbs.—flown non-stop 
4,227 miles—operated, under war conditions, at 
15c per ton-mile. But sensational as her perform- 
ance has been, there's another and equally impor- 
tant fact that recommends Mars-type transports to 
overocean airline operators. 


Prompt Postwar Delivery 
Airlines ordering commercial versions of the Mars, 
when Victory finally comes, will have no long 
wait for designing, tooling, testing and ironing 
out “‘bugs.’’ Martin assembly lines are fully tooled 
we ot today, for production of 20 more Mars transports 
«. , , There’s A Woy? acd 0 build for the Navy. Moreover, a year's service has 
ways like these Other —— poo thoroughly tested the Mars, yielding developments 
an of this hel reduce costs which are being incorporated in her 20 sisterships. 
; deems versions. Result: prompt delivery of Mars transports, which 
will permit airlines ordering these planes to ‘‘get 


slete facilitic ~ 
ot postwar com 


the jump’’ on competition. 


Write for Information 

Orders for commercial versions of the advanced 
Mars are now being taken for postwar delivery 
Companies currently in overocean air service or 
planning such service after Victory may obtain 
complete information about the Mars from the 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md 
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“= 500 lb. bombs going down on 
2 Tokyo look small under a B-29 


‘in eX 
Bat suall things COUNT/ 
“, =. LA Manufactures essential parts 


of the B-29 and specializes in precision 
— production of: 
A Hydraulic Cylinders 
Landing Gears 
Precision Parts 





Accessories 





Engineering Laborafories, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 
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PRE-WAR PROVED POST-WAR IMPROVED 





While our productive facilities are entirely devoted 
to war work, our drawing boards are kept equally 
busy developing the post-war Improved Silvaire. 


The Silvaire was the first all-metal, all-purpose light plane; in pre-war years it led the field in 
ease and economy of operation, in cruising speed and range. The qualities of leadership which 





Luscombe then displayed continue to identify Luscombe thinking now. The post-war Silvaire, im- 
proved by all that we have learned, will be a First in its field. For information, write Department SM 


LUSCOMBE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 














FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 
(Continued from page 38) 

of the lift is being used to overcome 
centrifugal force or pull the airplane 
around the turn. Since the airplane 
weighs just as much as before, the total 
lift must be increased enough so that 
the part that is directly opposing 
gravity is equal to the lift that was be- 
ing used before the turn started. The 
additional lift is acquired by increasing 
the angle of attack. The angle of at- 
tack is increased by applying back pres- 
sure to the stick. 

There are many equally correct 
ways of explaining this phenomenon. 
All of them say essentially the same 
thing. The one I have described has 
proved effective with most of my 
neophytes. Whatever you do, make 
it sound simple but complete. Later, 
when he questions you on the ground, 
you can go into the subject as fully 
as his inquiring mind requires — or 
your vocabulary and knowledge per- 
mit. Don’t be embarrassed if you can’t 
answer all he asks. I don’t think scien- 
tists have yet decided which came first 
—the chicken or the egg. 

Most students will hold the nose too 
low in left turns and too high in right 
turns, even in tandem-seat aircraft. 
This is due to the effect of torque. In 
any turn, the speed will be less in re- 
lation to the power used than it is in 
level flight. Whenever this occurs, the 
trim forces are thrown out of balance 
and the aircraft will move to the left 
around the vertical axis. Thus it is al- 
ways necessary to use more rudder in 
entering a right turn than a left turn. 
In steep turns it may be necessary to 
hold right rudder. This is not always 
true, and you might spin out of a 
“right” vertical by holding too much 
rudder when you should have in- 
creased the bank or “loosened up” the 
turn. It is just one of those things 
that makes turns an inexhaustible topic 
for hangar flying. 

Side-by-side airplanes produce the 
well-known optical illusion that the 
nose looks higher in a left bank than 
a right bank. In spite of the criticism 
of such airplanes for this reason, I have 
found that calling a student’s atten- 
tion to this illusion and showing him 
the correct attitude of the nose in a 
turn each way, just once, is usually 
sufficient. 


Ailerons vs. Rudder 


I sometimes tell a beginner to start 
a turn with aileron and stop it with 
rudder. I had no idea how far this 
expression had spread—and probably 
been misunderstood—until CPT issued 
a bulletin against it. This bulletin in- 
sisted, quite properly, that the student 
should be taught to co-ordinate all the 
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controls in a turn. The phrase I use is, 
of course, merely a device which gets 
a desired result quickly. It is not in- 
tended to mean that one control is used 
before the other, and is not interpreted 
that way by most students. Even if 
it is interpreted literally, however, part 
of the instructor’s object will be ac- 
complished. A student who starts turns 
with aileron and stops them with rud- 
der will not spin out of one. 

The idea that I really want to get 
across is that, in any maneuver, one 
control will establish the pattern and 
determine the amount of other con- 
trols to be used. I call this the domi- 
nant control. In a turn, the degree of 
bank determines the pattern of the 
turn. The amount of aileron and 
length of application determines the 
degree of bank. Therefore the aileron 
is the dominant control, and rudder is 
applied as needed to prevent slipping 
or skidding. 

Then why isn’t the aileron the domi- 
nant control when stopping a turn? 
The principal reason is safety. If the 
ailerons dominate the recovery from 
the turn, and rudder-co-ordination is 
slow, skidding will result — and possi- 
bly a spin. I have flown one popular 
make airplane which will spin out of 
a turn if too much aileron is applied 
in the recovery. 

Explaining all this to a student the 
first time he tries turning an airplane 





is likely to make him dizzy. That is 
why I tell him to start his turns with 
aileron and stop them with rudder. The 
second time I may tell him to “lead” 
with aileron to enter a turn, and “lead” 
with the rudder to recover. This comes 
a little closer to the real idea. Then I 
feed him the follow-up explanation in 
installments as fast as he can take it. 

Co-ordination means doing several 
things at the proper time and in the 
proper amount in relation to each oth- 
er. It does not mean applying rudder 
and aileron at the same time and in 
the same direction. A slow roll re- 
quires about the highest degree of co- 
ordination; yet throughout most of 
the maneuver the controls are applied 
in opposite directions and the amount 
and timing are highly complicated. 
That’s why I won ten bucks. 

I seem to be back where I started 
—which might have been expected 
when we started on the subject of 
turns. We have really only scratched 
the surface of the subject. Whenever 
you get into a discussion of turns, you 
will find the argument going in circles 
—and discovering something new each 
time you goaround. * * * 







































































“It is a rare bird who does not try to keep his body per- 
pendiculer to the ground the first time he makes a turn.” 
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Fraudulent Gas Taxes 
Should be Eliminated 


VERY state in the Union, 

E with the exception of 

North Dakota and North Carolina, 
which completely exempt aviation fuel 


from taxation, is indulging in a sort 
of good-natured theft They are 
draining millions of dollars annually 


out of aviation and using that money 


for any purpose that suits their fancy, 
but seldom returning any of it in the 
form of benefits for aviation. My 
California, whose future 
prosperity is perhaps more dependent 
ipon a healthy and developing avia- 
tion industry than any other, has been 


ollecting personal property taxes on 


airplanes and levying a 3c per gallon 
tax on aviation fuel since 1923. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars have 
poured into the state coffers. 

Let us examine the present taxation 
set-up Then let’s project its effect 
on postwar aviation. The great dam- 
ve done, if the situation 
is not changed, will | 

In 1941, the latest year for which 
full figures are available, nearly 
$8,000,000 was paid to the Federal and 


age that can 


ve obvious 


state governments by the tax on avia- 
eo 


tion gasoline. Of that amount $2 
272,783 was collected by the govern- 

t With that 
\ tax on airplane 
gas is just as fair as one on automo- 
tive fuel, and Washington does pour 
money into aviation projects, although 


ment throug! s lc tax 


I have no quarrel 


not specifically the money collected 
by the gasoline tax. But nearly five 
and one-half million went to the indi- 
vidual states in taxes varying from 
c to 7e per gallon—and very little of 

was returned to aviation in any 


form The latest immary of state 
aviation fuel taxes and their disposi- 
on ~ hown on the opposite page. 
el * 
Gentle Robbery 
Some states work a “blind” for 


grabbing money known as the re- 
fund system That trick might be 
ridiculous if it weren’t so expensive 


to aviation The aircraft operator 
buys his fuel, pays his tax, and then 

eligible to receive part or all of it 
back, providing he fulfills require- 


ments which have almost as many va 
riations as there are states That 
looks honest enough, but its practical 
workings amount to gentle robbery. 
As far as the commercial airlines 
are concerned, they get their refunds. 
{t pays them to do so, but it also costs 
them a good chunk of cash in time and 
bother to go after it—to say nothing 
of the time consumed by the tax-sup- 
ported government clerks who must 
handle these rebate transactions 
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By JOHN R. WEST 


President, West-Marquis, Inc., and 
National Counselor for National 
Aeronautic Association. 


When I was asked not long ago to discus 
the aviation gasoline tax problem before th 
recent California Aviation Conference, 1 
cautioned that that was a sore subject with 
me But | believe that the subject badly 
needs a general airing. Sol spoke then, and so 
| write now, glad of the Opportunity, hoping 
that public attention may be drawn to the 
vicious mess of aviation taxation before it 
Joes serious damage to a tremendous but still 
young industry; and that that attention may 
result in a change in the existing tax set ups, 
to the benefit of aviation, commercial and 


private, and to the country as a whole 


But it is the private aircraft op- 
erator who really takes the shellack 
ing. He, of course, is entitled by law 
to a refund on the tax he has paid 
in certain states. But it is so much 
trouble, so expensive in time to get 
it, that he seldom does. Thus the 
states acquire that money by default. 

As illustration, let me take you on 
a trip I recently made from Los An- 
geles to Fresno, California, then to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, over to Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, and_ back 
through Phoenix, Arizona. 

At the Fresno Municipal Airport, 
built by the city and Federal govern 
ment, I purchased gas and got a re- 
ceipt from the Standard Oil station. 
In Califonia I am entitled to a re- 
fund of 3c on each gallon, providing 
I fill out a certain form and send the 
pink or blue copy of the Standard Oil 
receipt to Sacramento. When I gassed 
up with Texaco at the privately built 
Alamo airport at Las Vegas, I was 
handed a different kind of a receipt 
and in that state I have to use a purple 
copy and another form, duly sent to 
their state capital, to get a refund of 
ic per gallon. Over at Albuquerque 
it was not as nice; I paid 5c a gallon 
tax for buying fuel at an airport 
built by CAA funds. I don’t have a 
chance to get back a cent unless I buy 
fifty gallons or more. It so happens 
that my Ercoupe thoughtlessly holds 
only twenty-five gallons, so I paid 
New Mexico $1.25 tax, whether or no. 
When down at Phoenix, again using 
an airport largely built by CAA 
funds, I received a yellow copy of the 
receipt from the Shell dealer. I can 
send it with another type of form to 
their capital and get back the 5c per 
gallon tax. I didn’t it was just 
too damn much bother. The form 
equired by Arizona reveals the 


final twist to the kitty’s tail: Each 
refund request filed for each state has 
to be notarized. 


Why Penalize Progress? 


When I returned from that trip I 
called thirty private airplane owners 
around Los Angeles just to see what 
they did about this rebate business. 
One man regularly filed for his refund 
in California—he didn’t in other 
states; eight others had done so once, 
and never did again because at 10c 
an hour for their time it cost them 
more money to perform the paper 
work than the tax was worth. The 
other twenty-one had taken a good 
look at the red-tape involved, said 
“what the hell” and had never filed. 
It isn’t difficult for the states to make 
such a nuisance of the refund method 
that it becomes a mockery .. . and 
an easy source of revenue. 

Some states don’t kid anybody 
about their intention of keeping the 
tax ... for any purpose that their 
legislators feel needs a bit of priming. 
It must be pointed out in fairness that 
some of them do have what is vaguely 
known as an “aviation fund”. But 
glance at Rhode Island: 3c a gallon 
tax and it goes into that great 
anomaly, “General Fund”. Pennsyl- 
vania takes 4c and puts it into high- 
ways and relief; Alabama and Georgia 
get 6c on each gallon and use it for 
education and roads. Louisiana makes 
off with 7c a gallon. For airstrips? 
No, for highways. 

Some of these states do con- 
sider refunds but with such finesse 
that the private flier has the door 
gently slammed in his face. Kan- 
sas will give him back its 3c tax if 
the purchase is over forty gallons, 
like New Mexico and its fifty gallons 
requirement. Kentucky will refund a 
5e tax to commercial interstate op- 
erators providing they deposit $1,000 
bond and make their request before 
the 15th of the following month. Fifty 
per cent of its 4c tax can be squeezed 
back out of Wyoming if 10,000 gallons 
or more is bought in one month in 
that state. Florida offers to return 
its 7c tax if the gasoline is 78 octane 
or more. And so on with delightful 
variation. There is nothing dull or 
boring in a cross-country flight when 
it comes to purchasing the fuel with 
which to make it. 

All this merry-go-round adds up to 
quite a serious situation. Actually 
the private operator who never gets 
his refund or just pays an outright 
tax with no rebate considerations, 
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isn’t out such a lot of money individ- 
ually. And one might ask why all the 
fuss about the states taking it if the 
money involved isn’t worth the trouble 
of getting? 

It isn’t just the dishonesty of the 
whole set-up—that of the states tak- 
ing the money under one pretense or 
another and giving no return for the 
taxing. It isn’t the principle involved 
that makes the rub. It concerns the 
progress or retarding of the whole 
future of aviation, both commercial 
and private, in this country. 


Suggestions for Improvement 


Aviation needs that tax money des- 
perately for its own purposes to keep 
on expanding and growing. 

In 1941, with about 20,000 privately 
owned planes in the air, the states 
taxing aviation gasoline collected 
nearly five and one-half million dol- 
lars. The aviation industry expects 
500,000 private planes to be flying 
within ten years of the war’s end. If 
the tax system remains unchanged, 
about $137,500,000 will be going to the 
states. 

Aviation urgently needs that money 
ploughed back into a national devel- 
opment program for itself ... not sunk 
silently into the various states’ high- 
ways, relief projects or general funds. 

Air authorities estimate that, in or- 
der to support the vastly increased 
ownership of private planes in the 
immediate postwar period, thousands 
of landing facilities will be needed. 
The country has less than 3,000 air- 
strips, airparks, and airports now 
open to private flying. The cost of 
that program of landing facilities will 
be close to one and one-half billion 
dollars. If those facilities are not 
built, private flying may be a puny 
child for many years to come—and 
the country cannot afford to allow a 
vast new field to languish in that 
fashion. Surely it is logical and just 
that the taxes aviation pays on its 
fuel be returned for its badly needed 
development, which in turn benefits 
the country as a whole. 

The individual states should not be 
assessing taxes on aviation gasoline 
at all, let alone indulging in such pat- 
ent absurdities as a range in tax from 
2c to 7c and with all the fancy meth- 
ods of taking it piled on top. Avia- 
tion is not tied to the ground nor 
can it justly be limited by state boun- 
daries. Its speed and mobility auto- 
matically shifts any taxation upon it 
into the realm of the Federal govern- 
ment. That body, and that body alone, 
should assess uniform taxes on avia- 
tion fuel, and the money thereby ac- 
cumulated should be used for the fur- 
ther development of aviation and the 
building of facilities necessary to it. 

The states, of course, will benefit 
as units from the development of 
aviation. They should, therefore, help 
support it. And the funds with which 
they should do that could justly be 
derived from aviation. But it should 
not be collected in fuel taxes or a tax 
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Aviation Gas Taxes by States, January 1, 1945. 
EXEMPTIONS, REFUNDS, DISPOSITION 


(Prepared from Air Transport Association Data) 


TOTAL RELIEF: Arizona, 5c, refunded; Arkansas, 6%c, exempt; 
California, 3c, refunded; Colorado, 4c, refunded; Connecticut, 3c, re- 
funded; Delaware, 4c, refunded; Florida, 7c, exempt; Illinois, 3c, re- 
funded; Indiana, 4c, refunded; Iowa, 3c, refunded; Kansas, 3c, any 
amount exempt if placed in fuel tanks by airport management holding 
state exemption permit, and owner holding such permit may buy from 
licensed distributor in quantities of 40 gals. or more tax exempt; Ken- 
tucky, 5c, refunded on gas used in interstate commerce on filing $1,000 
bond before applying for refund and filing claim before 15th of month 
for fuel purchased preceding month and conforming to other statutory 
requirements; Maryland, 4c, refunded; Massachusetts, 3c, refunded; 
Minnesota, 4c, refunded but unclaimed refunds are expended in support 
of state aeronautics commission; Missouri, 2c, refunded; Montana, 5c, 
refunded; Nevada, 4c, refunded; New Hampshire, 4c, refunded but un- 
claimed refunds support state aeronautics activities; New Jersey, 3c, 
refunded; New Mexico, 5c, refunded on 50 gals. or more purchased at 
one time through registered dealer, with minimum refund being allowed 
on 100 gals. and refund limited to four months from date of purchase; 
New York, 4c, refunded; North Carolina, 6c, exempt if used exclusively 
in aircraft engines; North Dakota, 4c, exempt to holders of license to 
purchase gas through registered dealer; Texas, 4c, refunded; Virginia, 
5c, refunded 5c per gal. on gas used outside of state and refunded 2c 
per gal. on gas used within state; Washington, 5c, refunded to estab- 
lished air transports, authorized flying schools and airplane manufac- 
turers but individual airplane owners pay tax and apply for refunds; 
West Virginia, 5c, refunded on quantities of 25 gals. or more; Wisconsin, 
ic refunded: District of Columbia, 3c, refunded. 


PARTIAL RELIEF: Michigan, 3c, 1'2c refunded for interstate usage 
only, 14ec retained for aeronautics fund; Mississippi, 6c, 5c refunded, 
le retained for highways; Ohio, 4c, 3c refunded, 1c for general revenue 
fund: Oklahoma, 5'%c, 4%c exempt, lc for general revenue fund; Oregon, 
5c, 4c refunded, 1c retained for aeronautics; Wyoming, 4c, 2c refunded 
on purchases in excess of 10,000 gals. per month, 2c retained for city o1 
county airfield maintenance where tax collected. 


NO RELIEF: Alabama, 6c, used for highways; Georgia, 6c (no tax on 
gas used in U. S. flight training when purchased by U. S. agency), used 
for highways and education; Idaho, 5.lc, 2%2c for aeronautics fund; 
Louisiaha, 7c, 5c to highway fund, 2c to education, Port of New Orleans, 
Port of Lake Charles, and other public purposes; Maine, 4c, aeronautics 
fund: Nebraska, 5c, 80% to aviation fund, 20% to state assistance fund; 
Pennsylvania, 4c (U. S. Government exempt), highways and relief; 
Rhode Island, 3c, general fund; South Carolina, 6c (refunded on gas 
used in U. S. primary training), aviation fund; South Dakota, 4c main- 
tenance of airports where tax collected except in case of air transport 
tax which is divided proportionately among airports; Tennessee, 7c, 
aviation purposes; Utah, 4c, aeronautics fund; Vermont, 4c (3c refunded 
on use in U. S. flight training), $6,000 to aeronautics fund. *® x * 











on airplanes as “property”. Aircraft 
should be taxed by the states as auto- 
mobiles are—by a uniform system of 
registration and licensing fees. And 
the funds thus accumulated should be 
allocated by the states for aeronau- 
tical development. 

Likewise, local communities should 
understand that they must contribute 
some part of the cost of building land- 
ing facilities. Communities in which 
aviation is a part will benefit from it. 
They should invest towards the in- 
crease of those benefits. 

That is what aviation taxation 
should be. It cannot be that until the 
existing state laws are changed or 
repealed. We must be on guard that 


the state legislatures do not pilfer the 
pockets of private and, in a smaller 
measure, commercial aviation to the 
point where the growth of this#vast 
new industry is stunted. Over’ one 
and one-half billion dollars in automo- 
tive fuel taxes has been lost to the 
highways of America in the last twelve 
years through our state legislators’ 
game known as “diversion of funds”. 
That is enough to build eleven super 
highways from Los Angeles to New 
York. The same thing could quietly 
happen to aviation tax money, if the 
tax on its fuel remains in the hands 
of the state legislatures. That might 
well be disastrous to young aviation 
o * * 
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IDEAL FACILITIES FOR POSTWAR BUSINESS are found at Curtiss-Parks Airpark six miles from downtown St. Louis. 


all-weather runways are matched by modern merchandising methods used by Parks Aircraft Sales & Service 


PUBLIC is ex 

pecting things in 
development after the war, 
pioneered in 
aviation d prewal 
methods of merchandising, people 
who have not heretofore paid a great 
deal of attention to the future of avia- 
tion are going to take over. I particu 
larly oup who have 
catered to the publie and know what 


OHNNY Q 
great 
aviation 


and if those who have 


not their 


change 


refer to that gr 


wants men and women 


the publi 


— 


Bh 


By WILLIAM M. THOMPSON 


Vice President and General Manager 
Parks Aircraft Sales and Service 
Curtiss-Parks Airpark, East St. Louis, II! 


who know and practice good merchat 
dising principles. 
Parks 


headed 


by 


Aircraft 
Oliver L. 


Sales 


«& 


Service, 


Parks, president 


of Parks Air College, has established 
a well-knit organization that will op 


erate 


in 


eight 


states 


n 


the 


Middle 


LUXURIOUS LOUNGE ROOM makes the Curtiss-Parks Airpark a country club of 


air 
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Wide plate glass windows give a clear view of the field. 


Unobstructed 


West. This organization will distrib 
ute the Ercoupe airplane and acces- 
parts and other 
supplies. Bases of operation 
established in Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Illinois; Kansas City, 
East St. Louis, Illinois, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Through 
five distribution will be 
thirty-four retail dealers 

In order properly to 
the products that 
distribute they must be 
pealingly to 
East St. Louis 
most modern airpark beautif 
scaped with 
aeronautical 
all types of 


sories, aeronautical! 
will be 
Indiana; 
Mis 
sourl; and 
these 
bases served 
merchandise 


we are going to 
displayed ap 
our prospects. At the 
established a 
illy land 


facilities to d 


base is 


tribute 


equipment and maintain 


aircraft 


The Airpark 

The East St. Louis 
will be at the Curtiss-Parks A 
located six miles southeast of 
town St. Louis and fow 
of downtown East St. Louis. Ow 
go from the airport to 
leading hotels in downtown St 
in fifteen minutes. There is hourly bus 
past the airpark—at a total 
fare of thirty cents, round trip. We 
will inaugurate station wagon service 
leaving the airpark every half how 
to the leading hotels in St. Louis just 
as soon as it is possible for us ob 
tain the equipment. 

There are three concrete 
100 feet wide and 1,600 feet 
extension of 2,000 
grass that is adequate 
inclement weather. The entire 
includes 568 acres of which 400 
are available for landings and 
offs. There are four large 
and a recreation building 
the field. These hangars have trowel- 


opera 

rpark 
down 
miles south 
cus 
tomers the 


Loui 


service 


runways 
plus 
blue 


long 
an feet of 
sod even in 
field 
acres 
take 
hangars 
located on 
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led concrete floors and glazed tile 
nteriors 
Recreation Room 
\s you approach the Curtiss-Parks 
Airpark 
landscaping at the entrance and along 
the winding drive that takes you to 


you will be impressed by the 


the large shaded parking area on the 

southwest side of the recreational 

building. Upon leaving your car you 
] 


] 
‘ 
Wil 


pass over a large concrete patio 


marked off for badminton and shuf 


fleboard 


Entering the lobby of the recrea- 


room overlooking the patio, you 
will enter a room finished with a very 
pleasing color scheme and the walls 
decorated with paintings of Aj: 
Forces fighting planes. The handmade 
rustic furniture is inviting and you 
mmediately feel at home. There are 
bookcases filled with the latest best 
sellers, fiction and non-fiction and a 
ymplete library of technical books 
magazines. A 
powder room is provided with dress- 


ng tables, rugs, chaise lounge and 


and current ladies’ 


otner niceties. 

In the game room are card tables, 
music boxes, pinball machines and 
yther recreational facilities 

\ locke 


room for women have been provided 


room for men and a locke 


Every permanent storage custome 


at the Curtiss-Parks Airpark will 
have his own private locker. A log 
room has been provided for transient 
pilots and those who make the Curtiss- 
Parks Airpark their home base. Here 
they can bring their log books up to 
date, plot their course on a large 

ip table ret weather information 
which is posted twice daily on the 
sulletin board and correct their maps 
from a master map of the United 
states 


This map, we believe, is an 
nnovation in that it incorporates all 
the regional maps of the United States 


laced togethe o form a single large 
nap of the United States 
Also necluded in the _ recreation 
} ; ack bs } 
iilding is a modern snack bar where 


sandwiches and light lunches will be 
erved. A contemplated development 
vill be a modern swimming pool and 


restaurant serving ie 


finest steal and sea foods 


Showroom 

leaving the recreation room 

le V tor enters the administration 
and showroom The show- 
on comprises an area of 100 

vy 120 feet The floor is finished in 
red, waxed and highly polished. A 
variegate olored back drop to set off 
e display airplanes to advantage is 
yrovided on the rear wall. We will 
lisplay five airplanes in the show 
om, spotlighting the center airplane 
whic will be mounted on a plat- 
form Along the two walls of the 
wwroom will be display facilities 
aircraft accessories, supplies and 
re display is being de- 
signed by the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 


} 


ber Company, long recognized in the 


automotive field as one of the fore- 


nost erchandising organizations 
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IN THIS COMFORTABLE LOG ROOM fliers record their time, study regional maps of 
the United States, shown at the left, or participate in blackboard drills supervised by 
the chief flight instructor. 


Repair Station 

Our repair and overhaul shops are 
housed in a hangar 100 by 120 feet 
with a twenty-foot lean-to and upper 
deck. The shop is laid out in depart- 
ments designed for maximum efficien- 
cy. Sufficient tools and equipment will 
be available to service all types of 
aircraft, engines and _ accessories. 
Realizing the importance of speedy 
first class service, we are adopting 
an exchange service policy on engines 
and other parts and accessories of 
the Ercoupe airplane. This service 
will be offered at each of our five 
bases as well as our thirty-four deal- 
ers. To illustrate how this system will 
work, let tis assume that Mr. Jones 
comes in to anyone of our dealers o1 
main bases with a malfunctioning 
magneto on his engine. If after a 
check, it is determined that it cannot 


be repaired and put back into service 
within forty-five minutes to an hour, 
we will install an overhauled mag- 
neto, charge him a flat rate for the 
overhaul of his magneto and he will 
be on his way. This same service 
will be extended to his carburetor, 
his engine or any part of his Ercoupe 
airplane. We expect to carry this to 
the point where if a customer sends a 
damaged wing to one of our five bases 
we will be able to accurately estimate 
the cost of the repairs and ship him 
another wing, charging only for the 
repairs to his wing, thereby giving 
overnight service on any part or ac- 
cessory of his Ercoupe airplane. 

We believe that in this type of serv- 
ice lies the success of private flying, 
which needs modern airparks, the best 
of service at these airparks and first- 

(Continued on page 49) 


IN THIS SNACK ROOM, flying enthusiasts gather for a bite to eat, to do a bit of hangar 
flying, to fill out colorful postal cards provided without charge to any that want them. 








































Airport Distribution 
and What It Means 


f the need for a ‘ fa rports 
and nding area ignout tne 
Ur ed Stat lr} i | es tne 
oO! ru I U ew airports and 
mproveme f ne 942 
civil and military airports already i 
existence, at a cost of $1,021,567,945 
f port building 


With such a tremendous sum of money 


i this uu ived nere \ naturally 
be those who w question whetne! 
tne pub nece ty req re such al 
expenditure to Turtne civil and com 
mercial us¢ f the airplane. Everyone 


| be ready 


Oo answel c que pu 
t nin Here are é ! to use 
1. By investing ¢ llio 
dollar n highwa g the pa 
twer five yea é it the peopl 
f this count ! et For a mucl 
malle? ive ne é i art the 
United State va yward F 
coming a natio Mi ¢ 
-. At the ¢ ‘ he war there w 
rT at le i 6.000 000 — pe ople in this 
ount! who W A nething of 


tne techniques oO! aviatior No one 


knows how many of these will actually 
take up flying as a vocation or avoca 
tion b it f only 25 pre i el t of them di 
so, we will have a p of 1,500,000 
actual airport users to say nothing 
of other million f airline travelers 
To satisfy these people, the utility of 
the airplane must be increased and 
one way to do tl to provide ail 
ports near their home or places of 


business, near recreational areas and 
other places to which they may want 


to fly 


Many inadequacies are 
revealed by an analysis 
of the need of more air- 
ports based on regional 
distribution 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


3. The sale of personal planes offers 
the only hope for a mass market for 
our peacetime aircraft manufactur 
ng industry. At least a nucleus of 
this industry must be maintained as 
a substantial source of employment in 
peace, and for defense should we need 
to employ airplanes as weapons again 
Personal planes will not be sold in 


any great 


provided in 


number unless airports are 


much greater numbe 


; 


tnan today 
1. The benefits of 


scheduled all 


be made avail- 


transportation should 
able to all parts of the country. Most 

rports will be used for both personal 
and commercial flying but certainly 
present air carrier stops will have to 
be improved in terms of the numbe 
clearness of 
parking and 
servicing aprons, or other features if 


and length of runways, 
approaches, taxiways, 
commercial air transportation is to 
mean what it should in the United 
States. For example, there are now 
applications pending before the Civil 
\eronautics Board to render scheduled 
service to 678 communities, most of 
them not now receiving such service, 
but only ninety-three of these have 
Improvement proj 
ects would be required at 385 of these 
points (257 of them have no paved 
runways) and entirely new airports 


suitable airports. 





TABLE 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY 


| 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS AND 


PROPORTION OF POPULATION WITH SCHEDULED 
AIR PASSENGER SERVICE IN 1940* 





Per Cent 
Per Cer of total 

f total divisional 

Per ( t Populatior population populatior 

rotal of t i with witl wit 

( ‘ atior populatior heduled air heduled air scheduled air 
Divi U.S in U.S rvice ervice service 
New Engla 8.437.29 6.4 1.700.819 4.33 20.16 
Midd \ 7 » 407 ) 2?.072.55¢ 0.74 43.04 
Fa \ ( 626.342 > 231.334 23.51 $4.67 
West Nor ( 516,99 2 194.47 8.14 23.63 
“ At : Ny 13.54 $.672.265 735 20.60 
Fast S ( 778.225 g.18 656,444 4.22 15.37 
W Sor ( 164,525 ) 2,758,834 7 A 21.12 
Mounta 4,150,0( 5 044,769 2.6¢ 25.18 
Pac fh > 7% 62 ) 3 Rg 5( ] 0 40 2 
rOTALS 31.669.275 100 > 262.344 10 r( 9.08 

*Compiled m the 16th Census of the United States, 1940, Bureau of the Census, 1941 


and the Airline Traffic Survey, September, 1940, Civi 


Aeronautics Board, 1941 
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would have to be constructed at 200 
of these towns all of which are deemed 
worthy of airline service. 

5. Existing airports are so dis- 
tributed that only 1,635 or 53 per cent 
of the 3,076 counties in the United 
States have one or more landing 
areas. Because of a deficiency of ait 
ports, airline services and private and 
other flying have been seriously re- 
stricted in the past 


Airports Affect Air Service 

According to the 1940 census, the 
population of the United States totaled 
131,669,275. The distribution of popu- 
lation of the United States by geo- 
graphic division and the proportion of 
population with scheduled commer- 
cial service in 1940 is given in Table 
I. It will be seen that of the total 
number of people, 39,262,344 were 
living in the 211 towns and cities 
designated for air transport services 
by scheduled carriers. The Middle 
Atlantic region consisting of New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
shows the greatest concentration of 
population with 20.92 per cent of the 
total of the country. More people in 
this division (30.74 per cent) had 
direct access to commercial air serv- 
ices than in any other part of the 
United States. The East North Cen- 
tral division with approximately the 
same percentage of population as the 
Middle Atlantic ranks second in the 
number of persons having direct air 
transport services with 23.51 per cent 
of the total. The Pacific division, 
while it ranks seventh, with 7.39 pen 
cent of total population, has the third 
largest population with direct airline 
service amounting to 10.01 per cent 
It is probably coincidental that this 
region, with about one-third the popu- 
lation of the Middle Atlantic section, 
has _approximately the same ratio 
with reference to the percentage of 
population with air service. In each 
of the remaining divisions the per- 
centage of total population exceeds 
the corresponding figure for the num- 
ber of people served, although the 
variation is not great in any instance. 

The outstanding fact to be observed 
from Table I is the dispersion that 
exists between the percentages of 
divisional population now having di- 
rect access to scheduled air services. 
Here again the Middle Atlantic region 
is predominant with 43.04 per cent of 
population having such facilities. This 
high ratio is accounted for because 
the large population centers of New 
York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia and 
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Pittsburgh are in this region. Bear- 
ing out the identical population ratios 
referred to above, the Pacific division 
with 40.32 per cent shows approxi- 
mately the same degree of develop- 
ment as the Middle Atlantic section. 
The large cities of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco give prominence to this 
region. The East North Central di- 
vision with the large cities of Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and Milwaukee and 
serving 34.67 per cent of the popula- 
tion ranks third in passenger traffic 
development. 


Smaller Cities Need Service 

It is of particular interest to note 
that the Mountain district stands 
higher than the remaining divisions, 
all of larger population and smaller 
land area, with service for 25.18 per 
cent of its people. While the better 
showing of the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central and Pacific divisions 
is attributable to the predominance of 
large concentrations of population, 
such a characteristic is not present in 
the Mountain area. It thus appears 
that this region’s high relative posi- 
tion is due to a smaller population and 
a larger number of points served as 
contrasted to a large concentration of 
population at a few points and a 
smaller number ef points served as 
is the case in some of the other divi- 
sions. The remaining five divisions 
show a variation of only 8.26 per cent 
in the amount of population served, 
the highest per cent being 23.63 in 
the West North Central section and 
lowest 15.37 per cent in the East 
South Central division. 

6. Smaller towns should be particu- 
larly interested in seeing the CAA or 
some similar national airport plan 
adopted since it is the communities 
under 25,000 in population that show 
the greatest lack of airport facilities. 
This is shown in Table II. 

7. The chief criticism of airmail 
service today is that not enough of 
our cities have direct airline service. 
The distribution of scheduled trunk- 
line air services to the cities of the 
different size-groups as shown in 
Table III illustrates the restrictive 
nature of the present policy of desig- 
nating as air mail stops only those 
cities which are of sufficient economic 
importance to justify scheduled serv- 
ice and have airports suitable for 
such service. The most significant 
fact is that 106 of the 211 airline stops 
are at cities of 50,000 population and 
over. The remaining 50 per cent of 
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TABLE I! 
DISTRIBUTION OF EXISTING AIRPORTS BY URBAN PLACES* 

Population No. of Existing Population Airports 
Group Places Population Airports Per Airport Per City 

Over 500,000 14 22,367,825 51 438,585 3.64 

100,000-500,000 78 15,620,164 212 73,680 2.73 

50,000-100,000 107 7,343,917 140 52,457 1.30 

25,000- 50,000 213 7,417,093 199 37,272 0.93 

5,000- 25,000 1,630 16,648,792 927 17,959 0.56 


*From CAA “National Airport Plan’’, 1944. 





the scheduled airline stops are some- 
what evenly distributed among the 
cities of the smaller size groups. Prac- 
tically all of the 105 cities of less 
than 50,000 population, and many of 
larger size, are, however, designated 
as air mail or scheduled airline stops 
because they are conveniently lo- 
cated at some intermediate point be- 
tween the larger trunkline terminals 
or because they possess some special 
characteristic such as Muscle Shoals 
and Boulder City, where Federal 
power projects are located. 

When the amount of air mail is 
compared with the total first class 
mail originating in the United States, 
it can be seen that the present use of 
the more rapid service is very limited. 
Of nearly six billion pounds of mail 
of all classes handled during a recent 
year, air mail comprised less than 1 
per cent of the total, while the rela- 
tionship of air mail tc total first class 
mail, not including local delivery let- 
ters, was about 4.50 per cent. 

All factors considered, it is unlikely 
under present airport and operating 
conditions, that the ratio of air mail 
to first class mail will show any sub- 
stantial increase. The present pos- 
tage rate differential offers little in- 
centive for the use of air mail, and 
over short distances the higher air 
mail rate is actually a deterrent to 
the use of this service. With the vast 
proportion of our cities and towns not 
having airports suitable for direct air- 
line service, the loss of time in trans- 
ferring mail from one agency of 
transportation to another frequently 
makes the difference in the postage 
rate the deciding factor in the choice 
of the mail service used. 

In order to obtain a high degree of 
utilization of air mail it is of para- 
mount importance that airports be 
developed in all sections of the coun- 
try. At the same time it would be a 
great incentive to this development 
if there were an adjustment of postal 
rates either by minimizing the dif- 
ferential in present rates or by carry- 





TABLE III 


CITIES AND TOWNS IN THE UNITED STATES BY SIZE-GROUP, AND THOSE 
DESIGNATED AS SCHEDULED AIRLINE STOPS IN 1940* 


No. of cities 
and towns 


Size—Group 


5 


,000 and over 

50,000 
20,000 to 30,000 
10,000 to 20,000 
,000 to 10,000 
2,500 to 5,000 


TOTALS 


30,000 


) 


No. designated 
as airline stops 


199 106 
145 23 
161 20 
535 37 
991 17 
1,422 8 
3,464 211 


*Compiled from the 16th Census of the United States, 1940, and the Airline Traffic Survey, 


September, 1940. 
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ing all first class mail by air at one 
rate. 

If most of the cities having first 
and second class post offices, which 
together comprise about 12 per cent 
of all post offices, had airports and 
so could be served by feeder airlines 
at least, a considerable step would 
be taken in the direction of provid- 
ing complete air mail service for the 
greater part of our population and 
industries of economic significance. * 





MODEL AIRPARK 


(Continued from page 47) 
class, modern overhaul depots stra- 
tegically located to render dealers and 
customers overnight service, no mat- 
ter where they live. This type of 
service will be provided in the terri- 
tory we serve. 


Storage 

Storage facilities for aircraft at the 
Curtiss-Parks Airpark include two 
large masonry and steel hangars; one 
220 by 200 feet and one 100 by 120 
feet sufficient to house eighty-five to 
100 airplanes of varying size. Hangar 
rentals are reasonable and the cost is 
Monthly Daily 

Wing Span Storage Storage 


Up to 39 ft. $14.75 $1.00 
39 ft. and up to 45 ft. 18.75 1.50 


45 ft. and up to 50 ft..... 24.00 1.50 
50 ft. and up to 55 ft... 28.00 2.00 
55 ft. and up to 60 ft..... 32.00 2.00 


A telephone call or word left with 
the attendant, who greets the visitor 
upon arrival, will assure having the 
airplane on the line at departure time. 

The Parks Aircraft Sales & Service 
organization, in addition to distribut- 
ing the Ercoupe airplane, will repre- 
sent leading aeronautical parts, acces- 
sory and supply manufacturers. A 
large, controlled inventory will be 
carried at each base to properly serve 
dealers, repair stations and private 
owners in the territory. We will have 
technically-trained flying representa- 
tives calling on the trade to assist our 
customers with their problems, and to 
work with them to see that they get 
the best possible service from the 
products that we distribute. 

We are thoroughly convinced that 
in the past the aviation industry has 
not attracted the class of people that 
can afford to buy and maintain an 
aircraft, principally because of inade- 
quate facilities, improper marketing 
and poor service. We do not believe 
that anyone will question the fact that 
poor service drives more customers 
away than any single factor. We 
propose to correct these evils, * * *® 
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Eclipse! 








ECLIPSE AUTOMATIC BOOST CONTROLS ARE DESIGNED FOR 
APPLICATION TO VARIOUS SINGLE STAGE—SINGLE SPEED, AND 
SINGLE STAGE—TWO SPEED SUPERCHARGED AVIATION ENGINES. 





Due to military restrictions, design and engineering data on Eclipse 
Automatic Boost Controls are available only to manufacturers approved 
by the U. S. Government. To such companies interested in the solution 
of their engine control problems, Eclipse-Pioneer will be glad to 


supply complete information and engineering cooperation on request. 


VER) {CCESSORY iNY PLANE NEEDS=—ENGINEERED 
iND BUILT WITH ECLIPSE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


BENDIX, ECLIPSE AND PIONEER ARE TRADE-MARKS OF BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
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Eclipse-Pioneer Division « Teterboro, N. J. « Los Angeles 36, Calif. 






































CAA OFFERS AID 


The accompanying article is the third 
in a series prepared by the Airports 
Service of Region Four, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, Fort Worth, 
Texas, which will welcome requests 
from airport owners, regardless of 
whether the airports are privately or 
publicly owned, for assistance in solv- 
ing maintenance problems. CAA field 
men will visit airports and make spe- 
cific recommendations in each instance, 
insofar as practicable. CAA also will 
provide public agencies which have re- 
ceived Federal aid with copies of speci- 
fications used in constructing their air- 
ports, and will be glad to have field 
men inspect defective pavement and 
make specific recommendations for re- 
pair or maintenance. 











Here are two common pavement ills. At 
left is first stage of failure from standing 
water (dark background). The surface 
will have to be removed and the base 
dried out and resurfaced, with entire area 
leveled. At right is an edge crack caused 
by subgrade shrinkage, needing asphalt 
seal to prevent moisture from entering 


base. 
(CAA Photo.) 


AIRPORT MAINTENANCE 


PART III 
AIRPORT PAVEMENTS 


AST month’s article on air- 

| mee maintenance reviewed 
maintenance of turf. This article 
deals with the maintenance of airport 
pavement. To derive the greatest bene- 
fit from the useful life of an airport 
pavement, adequate and timely main- 
tenance is Planned and 
routine maintenance may extend the 
life of a pavement by several years 


essential 


and is’ absolutely necessary to 
prevent hazardous as well as costly 
damage being done. Any public of- 
ficial recognizes the necessity of 
maintenance of pavement on streets 
and highways and will no doubt 
realize that it is also necessary to 
maintain pavement on an airport, as 
deterioration is due to the combined 
actions of traffic and weather, items 
which are common to all three types 
of utilities. While the traffic count 
on an airport runway may not be as 
great as that on a highway or street, 
the loads are greater and the action of 
the elements is the same in all cases. 


Maintenance Organization 

In considering the maintenance set- 
up for an airport, it may be easier to 
visualize the requirements when it 
s understood that the average three 
runway airport, together with its 
taxiways, is equivalent to twenty to 
twenty-five miles of ordinary high- 
way paving with about 50 per cent 
more right of way. When this com- 
parison is recognized, it is easy to see 
that the maintenance on airport pave- 
ment is no small item. Ordinarily a 
highway of this length will require 
a truck and crew of about four or 
five men, together with all necessary 
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hand tools and such other items of 
equipment as asphalt kettle, small 
concrete mixer, light roller, tractor 
and mowing machine for general 
maintenance. Periodically such equip- 
ment as motor patrol, tractor and 
blade, power scraper, bulldozer, o1 
even a small power shovel may be re- 
quired. An airport would require ap- 
proximately the same maintenance 
set up except that, since on an air- 
port, shoulder or erosion maintenance 
is not so great, the size of the regular 
crew may be cut to two or three men 
with truck and hand tools. An asphalt 
kettle is required for maintenance on 
any type of pavement and one should 
be assigned to the airport. A small 
concrete mixer is also desirable and 
if not readily available from the city 
street or sewer department, one should 
be purchased for the airport. Mowing 
machines for exclusive use at the air- 
port are essential. Ordinarily the need 
for heavier equipment such as motor 
patrol and power scrapers is periodi- 
cal only and arrangements should be 
made for obtaining such equipment 
from the street department or county 
highway department when needed. 

In addition to equipment, stockpiles 
of aggregates, asphalt, cement or oth- 
er materials necessary for proper 
maintenance of the type of pavement 
on the airport, should be maintained. 
In the case of asphalt pavement on 
flexible base, the stockpiles should 
contain base course aggregate already 
mixed and ready for use. A small 
stockpile of premixed asphaltic ma- 
terial should also be available at all 
times for use in repairing damaged 
asphalt surface course or for settle- 
ments or for temporary repairs to 
broken concrete pavement. 


General 

Various pavements require certain 
maintenance procedures peculiar to 
particular type under consideration, 
but there are some items of mainte- 
nance that are common to all types. 
The most common one of these is 
shoulder maintenance. Shoulders along 
pavement should be kept low enough 
at all times to permit rapid and com- 
plete drainage away from the pave- 
ment. This is an item that will have 
to be attended to every two or three 
years. Sod along paving has a ten- 
dency to build up partly due to the 
natural accumulation of decayed vege- 
table matter and partly from dirt 
washing off pavement lodging in the 
grass. The grass adjacent to the pave- 
ment also usually has a tendency to 
produce a more abundant growth 
than elsewhere on the airport due to 
the additional moisture secured from 
runoff from the paved area. When 
the sod builds up to such an extent as 
to interfere with rapid drainage from 
the pavement, it should be cut off 
with a blade grader and removed 
from the area. If this work is done 
at the proper time of the year, it 
provides a good source of grass roots 
for use in barren or thin areas or 
may be deposited on slopes or in 
washes. If this type of maintenance 
is not taken care of, water accumulat- 
ing along the edge will enter the base 
course or subgrade and may cause 
edge or even more extensive failures 
in the pavement. 


Concrete Pavement 


One of the primary items of main- 
tenance on concrete paving is the seal- 
ing of cracks and joints. It is essen- 
tial for long useful life of pavement 
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and ultimate economy in maintenance 
that all cracks and joints be kept 
sealed at all times. The pavement 
should be gone over once a year and 
all new cracks sealed and all old ones 
checked and resealed if necessary. 
The best time to do this is in the fall 
of the year after the cracks have 
opened up and before the rainy sea- 
son starts. Joints or cracks left open 
and unsealed will provide a lodging 
for sand or dirt and will permit water 
to reach and saturate the subgrade. 
Dirt lodging in these joints or cracks 
prevents the crack from closing again 
with subsequent expansion of the 
pavement, thus causing the pavement 
to “grow.” This growing action has 
to be taken up in expansion joints 
with the resultant decrease in the 
efficiency of this joint. The expan- 
sion joint itself may be open per- 
mitting the entrance of water and 
dirt, thus further limiting its capacity 
to function properly. This growing ac- 
tion may be so extensive that “blow- 
up” will start in concrete pavement 
in as short a period as five years afte 
construction. When a “blow-up” ap- 
pears, there is no question about the 
maintenance as it has to be repaired 
and repaired at once, as it is a very 
definite and serious hazard which may 
cause both wrecked aircraft and loss 
of life. Cracks in a mile of pavement 
can be sealed for less than the cost of 
repairing one “blow-up.” 

Water entering the joint will satu- 
rate and weaken the subgrade. With 
an excess of water, some types of 
subgrade will lose all stability and 
permit the pavement to flex at the 
joint as a load crosses it. This flex- 
ing of the pavement will cause the 
joint to “pump,” that is, the water 
and soil will squirt up through the 
joint. With continued pumping enough 
soil is lost from the subgrade so that 
the pavement is left unsupported. 
Pumping action is usually the greatest 
near a corner of a slab and repetition 
of loads will eventually cause the 
pavement to crack across the corner. 
This crack is usually from three to 
four feet from the corner of the slab. 
Sufficient settlement or breakage at 
a corner will require the removal and 
replacement of considerable area ad- 
jacent to the corner in order to ef- 
fect proper repairs. On the other ex- 
treme, the subgrade may be a ma- 
terial that is subject to appreciable 
volume change in the presence of 
water. If such should be the case, the 
subgrade may swell and cause the 
pavement to raise or warp at the 
joint. Such a condition may cause 
the pavement to become excessively 
rough even to such an extent that re 
surfacing or leveling is necessary 
Proper joint maintenance will ma- 
terially delay, if not entirely prevent, 
the above named conditions. 

Another detail of joint maintenance 
which should not be overlooked is the 
item of foreign matter such as gravel, 
rock or small metal objects lodged in 
expansion joints. Such items become 
embedded in the joint sealing com- 
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ASPHALTIC MIXTURE REPAIRED cracks in concrete at left and depression shown in 
background. Photo at right shows severe spalling along concrete paving expansion 
joint. Because of rocks in seal, this joint will have to be cleaned out and resealed. 


pound and frequently cause spalling 
along the expansion joint. Spalls at a 
corner or longitudinal cracks starting 
a few inches from a corner may be 
due to concrete or rock in the end of 
the joint. If spalling starts showing 
up along expansion joints, the condi- 
tion should be investigated and the 
cause determined. If numerous large 
particles of stone or gravel are found 
in the joints, all joints should be 
cleaned out entirely and repoured. 
While this may, at first, seem an ex- 
cessive requirement, it will be found 
to be far cheaper than continual re- 
pairs to spalls which will continue 
to show up for a good many years. 
Spalls may be repaired with a cold 
asphaltic mix or large spalls may be 
trimmed to vertical edges with a 
chisel and repaired with concrete. Fill- 
ing of spalls with hot poured asphalt 
is not satisfactory. Asphalt for seal- 
ing joints should be asphalt cement 
having a _ penetration of between 
forty and eighty. Prior to sealing, 
loose spalls and dirt should be cleaned 
from the joints. Blowing out the dirt 
with compressed air is very desirable. 


Asphalt Surface Course 

There are several types of asphalt 
surface courses, namely, Hot Mix As- 
phalt, Cold Mix Asphalt, Natural 
tock Asphalts, and Asphalt Surface 
Treatments, and the same general 
type of maintenance applies to all. 
All types are subject to cracking due 
to temperature change, drying and 
hardening of the surface, or move- 
ment of the base course and such 
cracking permits the entrance of 
water with subsequent damage to 
either one or both the surface course 
and base course. Upon completion, 
asphalt pavements, with the excep- 
tion of some Rock Asphalts, are usual- 
ly given a seal coat consisting of an 
application of a cutback or hot asphalt 


(CAA Photos.) 


and covered with light colored sand or 
stone chips. The asphalt seals cracks 
or porous spots in the surface course 
and prevents the entrance of water 
while the cover aggregate presents 
a non-skid surface and prevents the 
seal coat asphalt from being picked 
up on the wheels. A light colored 
aggregate is essential on airports to 
improve visibility. 

One of the primary maintenance 
items of asphalt pavements is proper 
maintenance of the seal coat. The 
pavement should be gone over at least 
once a year, preferably in the fall, 
and all cracks showing up should be 
sealed with hot asphalt. Wheels of 
landing aircraft loosen the seal coat 
aggregate by scuffing, and also the 
asphalt pavement has a tendency to 
dry, harden and crack with age. Due 
to these conditions, it is usually neces- 
sary to replace the seal coat about 
every three to five years in order to 
liven up the pavement and to seal it 
against the action of water and 
weather. During the early life of a 
seal coat, loosened aggregate can be 
made to stick again by respreading 
and rolling the loose material during 
hot weather. In some instances where 
the loosened material has been blown 
or washed away, it should be re- 
placed with new aggregate from the 
stockpile. At times, due to an ex- 
cess of asphalt having been used, 
the seal coat will “bleed” and such 
bleeding has to be blotted with an 
application of additional seal coat 
aggregate and rolled. 

Failure in a surface course should 
be repaired by removing the existing 
material and replacing with new sur- 
face course mix, preferably of the 
same type as used in the original pave- 
ment. However, a good cold patch 
material may be used very successful- 
ly for repairing either hot mix or 
cold mix surfaces, or surface treat- 
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HONORS FOR CONGRESSMAN Jennings 


Randolph (center) were bestowed last 
month by Secretary Pat Moore of the 
American Association of Airport Execu- 
tives (left) with CAA Director of Air- 
ports Charles B. Donaldson looking on, for 
faithful service to aviation in general and 
airport executives in particular. 
American Road Builders’ Asst Phot« 
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determine 
course 


and | course 


failures 


course ase 


whether are in base 


or subgrade. If subgrade is found 
to be wet and soft, it should be re- 
noved and replaced with a suitable 


granular material thoroughly com 
pacted in place, after which the base 
course material may be replaced and 
ompacted and surface restored. If the 
base course material is found to be 
wet and sticky, indicating an excess 
of clay, it should not be reused, but 
should be corrected or replaced with 
a suitable base course mix which does 
not contain detrimental amounts of 
clay. If the base course material is 
non-plastic, but wet, it should be dried 
before reusing 

Drainage is an all import item to 
proper preservation of flexible bases 
and maintenance should always be 
toward the end of preventing excess 
water from entering either the base 
course or subgrade by providing rapid 
and complete drainage of surface 
water away from the pavement. If 


PATCHING MATERIAL is shown here being applied by a maintenance crew 


inch soil-cement base with blended asphalt 


surface. 


CAA Photo.) 


underground water is suspected to be 


causing the damage, its source should 
be located and underdrains installed 
to cut off the water before it enters 


the subgrade or base course. 

This is the third article on Airport 
Maintenance. The first appeared in 
the January issue and dealt with the 
importance of early and systematic 
maintenance, especially the land- 
ing areas and embankments and to the 
drainage system. The second appeared 
in the February issue and dealt 
establishment and maintenance 
turf on an airport * * * 
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Airport Construction 


by 
announced 


Chief 
las 


Construction awards the 
of Army Engineers 


month included: 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. a. L 
House Construction Company, Albu 
querque, for construction of hangar at 
Kirtland Field at an estimated cost of 
$144,050.90. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. Robert 
E. McKee, El Paso, for construction 
of hangars at Kirtland Field 
estimated cost of $279,150.00 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—E. O. Kors 
mo Construction Company, Memphis, 
for construction of 
dale Field at 
$128,861.00. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 
Parks, Dallas, for construction of 
hangar and relocation of buildings at 
Roswell Army Airfield at an estimated 
of $146,784.00. 


TUCSON, ARIZ.—Basich 
Construction Company, Alhambra, 
Calif., for construction of taxiways, 
warm-up and parking aprons at the 
Davis-Monthan Field at 
$942,816.00. 

GEORGETOWN, 
Valley Construction 
eral Wells, Texas, for 
the Georgetown Munic 


at an 


at Barks- 


hanga) 
an estimated cost of 


Homer A 


cost 


Brothers 


a cost ofl 


Brazos 

Min- 
of 
at 


TEX, 
Company, 

construction 

ipal Airport 


a cost of $630,550.37 
PASO, TEX.—C. H. Leavell, El 
Paso, for construction of hangar and 


at Biggs Field. 
be $139,813. 


ALA. Bea) 


relocation of buildings 


The cost is estimated 


MONTGOMERY, 
Lumber Company, Montgomery, fo 
construction of hangar at Maxwel 
Field. The cost is $150,092.80 


GULFPORT FIELD, MISS.—R. P 
Farnsworth & Company, New Orleans, 
for construction of hangars, including 
utilities at Gulfport Field at a cost of 
$344,666.92. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—Edwin Braun, 
Savannah, for construction of addi 
tional buildings at Chatham Army 
Airfield. The cost is approximately) 


$84,648.00. 

SEATTLE, WASH.—A. W. John 
son, Co., Inc., Seattle, for construction 
of service buildings at Boeing Field 
The cost is approximately $46,573.75 
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SOUTHERN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION has been 
detailed to manufacture aircraft components for the 
front line fighting planes. They have been asked to 
redouble efforts in production of the items so badly 
needed by the men who are fighting at this crucial 
hour. Nothing else can share in their attention to the 


things first on the list. 


With Southern Aircraft, first things have always come 
first. Now, every skill... every action, of Southern’s 
highly trained crew strives toward final Victory. Yet, 
quietly waiting in the background of wartime activity 
in Southern’s experimental laboratory, are readied 
plans for a peacetime world. Then, as now, first things 


shall come first with Southern Aircraft. 


Remember, look for the name Southern. For in the days 


of peace ahead, first things in aviation will come from... 
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PLANT IN GARLAND, DALLAS COUNTY, TEXAS 









Tail gun turret in B-24 





Liberator Bomber 
















Torpedo Bay doors in 


Grumman Avenger 








Wing and Tail assembly in 


Grumman Hellcat 
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PART Il 
Due to the design and method of u 
stallation, flush type hxtures probably 
require more attention than any other 
standard type of lighting equipment 
This is particular y true during periods 
of adverse weather Regular Inspec 
tion and care every two to four weeks 
including the follow ne, vill do much 


' 
to prevent failures 


1. Clean lens of sand mud and 
snow 

2. Wher quired place broken 
lens or reflector. Before replacing 
lens, inspect lens gaskets and 
clean 1 rraces Replace 
gaskets where necessary It re 
place wr other parts are 
1ot immed vy available, it may 
be advisal to replace top as 
embly vith temporary wood 
cover: 
Clea in ) nov inv mols 
ure and wip put completely 

+ ( heck 4 ind clean 
if cessary 
Repla burned-out lamps and 
film cutouts. Removal of lamps 


d by wrapping 


1 ciotl round tn lamp ind 
1] 
pulling the ¢ Ip 
6. Cut grass and weeds near fiixturs 


ion to clear 


ince of ligne t } up ind down 
runway 
7. Pain concret { cs Vv here 
necessary 
[Temporary wood covers, drilled to 
nt contact gnt Da can be readily 
Fr ING 
’ 
7 - 7 > = 
— 
a }—- 
4 
vv N fe: ASSEMBALY 
ma VW x 
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At 
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RUNWés a 
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Maintenance of 






Airport Lights 


Valuable and practical 

steps to follow in serv- 

icing lighting 

systems are contained 

in this 

an article published last 
month. 


airport 


conclusion to 


By J. S. HANEY 
Airport Lighting Enginee 
Crouse-Hinds Company 


made of waterproot plywood These 
can be kept on hand to provide tem 
porary protection to interiors ot 
marker light bases wher« top issemblies 


ire defective 


Alignment of Contact Lights 


; 
Standard contact lights are designed 


: , 

» pro\ de two main beams of light 

up ind down the runway, as indicated 
| 

Figure 8. Flush range lights must 

1 


, , . ' 
be aligned exactly the same as_ the 
, , 
contact lehts in respect to the run 
Vay The marking arrows on the nx 


perpendicular to the 


wavy center line In this regard, 
notations me nhxtures, such s 


THIS SIDE NEXT TO RUNWAY,’ 


ire incorrect for range light use, and 
hould be applied as “THIS SIDE TO 
WARD RUNWAY CENTERLINE.” 

It is important that lan p, reflector 
ind lens bx posit med ¢ rrrectly, sinc 
hese light bean ’ } 1arrow i 


~ - - - 


Alignment of flush runway lights 





must be aimed accurately to give the 


necessary indication to pilots ap- 
proaching at a normal glide angle. The 
light beams are “toed in” approxi- 
mately three degrees, and should pro 
ject about four degrees above the hori 
zontal. Alignment of the beams can 
be checked by holding a sheet of paper 
inches from. the 


sixty light in the 


main beam. The amount of “toe-in” 
it a distance of sixty inches should be 
about three and one-eighth inches, and 
the “‘rise’’ above the vertical at a dis 
tance of sixty inches should be about 
three and three-eighths inches. These 
distances of three and one-eighth inch 
es and three and three-eighths inches 
ire measured to the center of the main 
beam on the paper perpendicular to 
the beam. 


Most flush 


equipped with heat tempered, impact 


eXisting fixtures ire 
resisting, glass lens. The comp sition 
of this glass is such that it may com 
pletely shatter when only a slight 
portion of the outer surface is broken 
This glass, however, is considerably 
stronger than standard glass as pre 
viously used. When broken, pieces of 
heat-treated glass will not have the 
harp edges found on standard glass, 


W hich may cut uirplane tires 


Keeping Fixtures Watertight 

With flush fixtures, the problem of 
water entrance is ever present. Surface 
water may enter, or moisture due to 
condensation. Either surface water o1 
lir-containing moisture may be drawn 
into the fixture by “breathing” action 
fixture caused by 


in the pressure 


changes when heating and cooling. 
None of the following should be over 
looked in checking leakage. 

1. Broken or cracked lens. 

2. Main top assembly joint 

3. Lens and cover gasket joints 

4. Relamping cover screws 

5. Cable entrance in base 

6. Cable jackets in base 

Conduit threads in base 

8. Cracks in base casting. 

In order to seal the main top as 
sembly joint properly, gasket surfaces 
must be entirely free from galvanizing 
lumps, dirt and sealing compound 
Care must be taken to tighten main 


bolts gradually and evenly in order to 
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LEADERS TODAY . . 
PIONEERS TOMORROW... 


HUMBLE OIL & 
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. in Petroleum Production for Wartime Aviation 
in New Products to serve the Age of Flight 





FUEL FOR 400,000 BOMBERS 


Last December 14th Hum- 
ble’s Baytown Refinery be- 
came the first plant in the 
world to complete a billion 
gallons of finished 100- 
octane aviation gasoline — 
enough to fuel 400,000 Fly- 
ing Fortresses for a round 
trip from Britain to Ger- 
many. This remarkable feat, 
unparalleled in petroleum 
history, was possible through 


Humble’s exceptional com- 
bination of resources, re- 


search and resolve. 
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TODAY—this production 
is helping our warplanes 
make history in every quar- 
ter of the globe. TOMOR- 
ROW—these war-tested 
Humble-Esso Aviation prod- 
ucts will make a new kind 
of history in the peace-time 
planes of commerce and 
pleasure. 
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Humble-Esso Aviation Products 
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SAN ANTONIO'S NEW TERMINAL PLANS were reviewed by CAA, airlines and local 


officials recently 


Shown above is a model of the proposed new structure. Ayres & 


Ayres, architects, prepared the model. In the group photo, left to right, are: Seated— 
M. L. Diver; Ed Baugh; C. L. Topol; Robert Ayres; Marc Thompson, CAA, Washington; 
S. E. Travis, Jr., CAA airports supervisor, Fort Worth; Mayor Gus B. Mauermann; Atlee 
B. Ayres; R. F. McKee, Continental Air Lines; R. M. Lewis, Braniff Airways; and E. H. 


Sittner, American Aijrlines 


Standing—Lewis M. Yates; R. F. Hallman; Howell Jones; 


Jake Tiner; Frank Drought; C. L. Willis, Jr., CAA, Fort Worth; Andrew K. Novak; Boyd 
Carpenter; William Steinhardt, San Antonio airport director; and Wayne Parks, op- 


erations 


manager 





seal gasket cor? ctly some hxtures 
ire designed with a groove between 
the top issembly and the base, which, 
if left open, serves as a water pocket. 
In filling ind sé« iling this joint, stand 
ird plastic roofing cement 18 easy to 
ipply ind has been found to be satis 
factory tor use over quit wide tem 
perature ranges 


W hen lenses 1 


slaced, lens gaskets should b inspected 


listurbed or re 


r 
ind replaced if necessary In most 
fixtures, gasket cement is recommended 
ror sealing gasket jomts 
Leakage sometimes occurs beneath 


I relamping 


reads” of cover screws. 
Washers should be inspected and re 
placed if necessary. On many fixtures, 
anti-seize Compound ipplied to the 
ew thre ids ind particularly be 
ne ith the screw h ids will greatly ud 
in maintaining a watertight seal. 


Much difhculty has been experienced 


nm maintaining watertight seal mn 
fixture bases against the entrance of 
water backing p” inside the hous 
ing. (¢ ompound used in the base to 


seal the cable entrances and ends of 


the cable jacket The difhculty in 
most cases is due to the compound 
contracting and pulling wiv from 
the walls of the casting. Wide varia 


trons in temperature may cause this 
Some compounds are unsatisfactory in 
freezing temperatures 
| 
It is important that the sealing com 
' ' 

pound be poured into the bottom of 
the housing it the correct recom- 
mended temperature The tempera- 


ture of the metal housing is also im 
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portant, since if too cold, the housing 
will chill the compound too rapidly, 
preventing proper sealing. In some in 
stances, the application of an asphalt 
paint or a mild acid such as a vinegar 
solution (acetic acid) have been used 
inside the housing to improve the ad 
hesion of the compound to the housing 
walls. 

Compound manufacturers should bx 
consulted for recommendations under 
iny particular conditions of voltage, 
temperature and type of fixture. 

The best method of preventing 
water entrance through cable conduits 
is by use of cable squeeze connectors 
at outer ends of conduit nipples. 
Squeeze bushings must be of proper 
size and shape to fit cable. Plumbers 
pipe-joint compound, such as graphit« 
compound not soluble in water, should 


be used on conduit threads. 


Snow Problems 

Large numbers of flush marker 
lights, even when protected by cast 
iron or concrete snow plow guards, arc 
broken by snow plow blades and 
truck wheels with chains. Even the 
latest ANC model fixtures, although 
designed for a load of 100,000 pounds 
applied on the top assembly, neces- 
sarily have exposed glassware, and can 
be easily fractured by the impact of 
a plow blade. Rotary broom snow re 
movers are the only type which can 
satisfactorily clean snow from directly 
around lights, and even with these it 
is usually necessary to complete the 
cleaning manually with shovels and 








brooms. Blade plows should be run 
around lights and followed by broom 
sweepers and manual cleaning. Small 
flag markers should be installed, at- 
tached to lights or stuck in ground 
near fixtures. Pipe sockets to hold flags 
can be provided in concrete pads. 

Flags can be attached by blackout hood 

screws on relamping covers. 

Due to the low angle of the con- 
tact light beams, it is necessary to 
remove the snow a considerable dis- 
tance on each side of the fixtures up 
and down the runway. 

In operating lights in heavy snow 
areas, the following points should be 
emphasized: 

1. Snow extension marker lights 
which plug into flush fixtures 
are available. Different models 
include cable-extension type and 
rigid fiber conduit-extension 
type. Isolating transformer 
should be provided in each flush 
unit. 

2. It may be advisable to replace 

flush range lights with cone- 

mounted range lights. 

3. Where flush lights will not be 
used, replace top assemblies with 
blank plywood or metal covers 
before cold weather. 

4. During blinding snowstorms, it 
may be helpful to turn on land- 
ing field floodlights at both ends 
of runway. 

Due to the high voltage hazard, 
snow extension fixtures should be al- 
ways connected through isolating 
transformers in fixture bases. One 
type of fixture utilizes a special re- 
lamping cover with squeeze connector, 
special plug-in type transformer, 
twenty-five feet of portable cable, and 
vapor-tight globe fixture mounted on 
pipe standard and circular base for 
placing on top of snow. Another type 
includes a blank metal cover with a 
socket holder for a fiber conduit 
standard supporting a globe fixture 
and marker cone. 


Underground Cable 

Cable failures may be due to me 
chanical injury or deterioration of 
jacket and insulation. Grounding on 
a series circuit may cause dimming 
of some of the lights, which will 
assist in finding the fault. An open 
circuit fault may be difficult to locate 
and it may be necessary to test the 
entire circuit in sections to find’ where 
the circuit is open. Cables frequently 
fail at splice points and the location 
of all underground splice boxes should 
be marked. 

To facilitate the checking of cable 
faults, it is advisable to keep a pian 
of the field marked with the location 
of all cable runs and splices. * * * 
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to Run Small Airport! 


No experience necessary! You can make money, be your 
own boss, and run your own business—your own air 
port! This is the money-making end of aviation, the 
‘ new postwar industry. Right now you may be a 
mechanic or a salesman, a small business man or an 

ex-service man. You don’t need a big cash outlay or a 
seg fancy set-up. All you need is “know how”—and that’s 
where Aeronca comes in. 











Right where you live! Aeronca’s been a leader in the 
personal plane field for more than 16 years, knows how 
it’s done. This company has a complete, profit-making 
program that tells how to go about making money 
with a small airport in your own home town. The 
plan covers more than just selling planes, goes into 
every last detail—even the money you can make sell- 
ing gasoline and oil—and that’s only a minor part of 
the business. 
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; 

i The road to success is now in the air. This is one 
frontier that hasn’t been closed. Any man of reason- 
able intelligence and ambition can build himself a 


profitable business. It’s interesting and it’s steady! 
You can start small and grow big—just like so many 
other business men. There’s no reason why you can't 
put yourself into this picture. Aeronca shows the 
way. Just send for the booklets. Use coupon. 





AMERICA’S PERSONAL PLANE 
Al Bennett, Director of Sales, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, Ohi 


’ 

’ 

, 

’ 

’ 

4 C ’ 

’ Send me your valuable booklets 

H check) 

' How to Make Smal! Airports Pay With Aeronca 
4 Why You Should be an Aeronca Dealer” 
J 

’ 

' 


I enclose 10c for each booklet. 


has an important message for air-minded people» Name 


Address 


City and State 
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Revenue UA, 


IGURES furnished by Man 

ager B. M. Doolin of San 
Francisco’s Airport present an inter- 
esting study in the revenue-vs.-cost 
discussion initiated in these columns 
last year, indicating (a) a $45,276 
loss for the current fiscal year and 
(b) several explanations for such a 
loss. Estimated revenues total $111,- 
176 while estimated expenditures total 
$156,752 

“Since military operations constitute 
over fifty per cent of our activities 
here, and funds are not presently 
available for the expansion of terminal 
building facilities, we have been un- 
able to provide room for many rev- 
enue-producing activities for which we 
have received applications,” Doolin 
says. “If it were possible to expand 
our terminal building, particularly ow 
restaurant and other public service 
facilities, we would be able to show a 
much higher anticipated revenue than 
is indicated in our budget 

“Under wartime conditions prevail- 
ing, civilian flying at the San Fran- 
cisco Airport continues curtailed, and 
the landing field and many airport 
structures are leased to the War De 
partment for Air Transport Command 
operations at $1 per year. 

“As a result, it is estimated we 
will show a net loss of $45,276 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, 
without taking into account expendi- 
tures for bond interest, bond redemp- 
tion or reconstruction and replace- 
ments.” 

In other words, it appears the city 
of San Francisco is doing its part in 
assisting the military services win the 
war by standing a considerable loss. 
San Francisco Airport is not the only 
major U.S, airport allowing the Army 
use of its facilities on a dollar-per- 
year lease. That amounts to a serious 
load for any city to carry, particularly 





AT SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTIMATED REVENUES 
Fiscal Year—1944-1945 


\irlines: 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc. 


Landing Charges 

Hangar 

Shop 

Office 

Electric energy 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


$ 6,300 
2,404 
1,026 
1,350 
1,800 $ 12,880 


Landing Charges $21,500 
Base facilities, hangar and operations 6,500 
Office 2,650 


Electric energy 
Western Air Lines 
Landing Charges 
Shop 
Office 
Electric energy 
Concessions: 
Skyway Cafe 


27,500 $ 58,150 


$ 5,200 
260 
900 
200 «6©6$~—=(C6,560 


Including Cafe, Cocktail Lounge and Magazine Counter....$13,000 


Electric energy 


Telegraph Agency (Operated by Airport). 


Commission 
Office 

Telephone: 
Commission 

Government: 

Civil Aeronautics Authority: 
Offices 
Electric energy 

Weather Bureau: 
Offices 
Electric energy 

War Department: 
Airport Lease 
Electric energy 

U. S. Coast Guard Air Station: 
Electric energy 

Miscellaneous: 
Land—Dairy 
Miscellaneous 
TOTAL REVENUE 


1,400 
5,000 
300 
1,600 $ 21,300 
$ 34 
2.500 
$ | 
450 
$ ] 
2.300 


s 


$ 4.850 $ 10,136 


$ 2,400 
50 $ 2,450 
$111,476 











Francisco, does not have funds avail- 
able to expand its terminal facilities to 
take advantage of new and additional 
merchandising ideas. 

But there is one gain San Francisco 


if that city, as in the case of San will have, despite its current losses. 





AIRPORT CHARGES 


Landing Fees (25,500 lb. gross): 


First three schedules per month, each $150.00 

Additional schedules per month, each 50.00 
Landing Fees (over 25,500 Ib. gross): 

Per 1,000 lbs., per schedule, per month additional 1.00 
Landing Fees (extra sections): 

Over five per schedule per month, each 2.50 

Over 25,500 lb. gross, additional 10 


Administration and Passenger Terminal Building (Temporary): 


Rental of First Floor Space 
Rental of Second Floor Space 
\ir Carrier Base Facilities: 


$1.50 per sq. ft. per yr. 
$1.00 per sq. ft. per yr. 


Lease agreement—by bid. Individual Contract Basis. 


Concessions: 


Restaurant, Cocktail Lounge, Magazine, Pay Telephone—Telegraph 
Agency—Based on percentage of gross income. 


Resale of Electricity: 


t rates established by State of California Railroad Commission. 
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A $5,000,000 seaplane base constructed 
by the Navy and acquired through the 
Treasury Island settlement, is now 
being used by Pan American Airways 
but will revert to city ownership with- 
in two years after the war, becoming 
an important addition to the airport. 

Most of the airport’s revenue comes 
from domestic air carriers, totalling 
$33,000 annually in landing charges 
alone. Second major source of reve- 
nue is in rental of facilities, for which 
$17,826 is being received. No revenue 
from sale of aviation fuel is shown. 
Domestic carriers using the field are 
United Air Lines, Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., and Western 
Air Lines. Based on actual domestic 
air carrier figures for the last six 
months, it is estimated the airport 
will accommodate over 400,000 pas- 
sengers, 25,000,000 pounds of airmail 
and 1,500,000 pounds of air express 
during the current fiscal year. These 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Here’s how 
to make a profit 





Supply Division, Inc. has developed a new 

SEL L IN G method of merchandising aircraft accessories 
that will enable you to become the outstand- 
ing operator in your area. This profit-making 
plan provides: 


AIR CRA FT 1. The attractive display fixture shown 


above, spotlighting at one focal point 
every item in your accessory stock...a 


A C CESS Oo a IES complete ‘‘store’’, self-contained in a 
single unit. At night the fixture folds 
and locks, protecting contents against 

pilferage. 





2. An opening inventory of accessory items 
most often called for at your airport, 
designed to fit your pocketbook, to give 
you rapid turnover, excellent profit 


‘ | pp] Y Write for attractive combination price, 
convenient terms, and descriptive booklet 
MUUALOIL e922 TODAY. Or ask our representative to call. 


ROBERTSON. MO 










LAMBERT AIRPORT 108 W. GRAND AVE. 123 JEFFERSON AVE 
ROBERTSON, MO. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA MEMPHIS, TENN 
Phone: TErryhill 5-3880 Phone: 3-6224 PHONE: 5-6773 


(ST. LOUIS) 







ce pbuuck FOR AERONAUTICAL SUPPLIES 
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AIRPORT 
MERCHANDISING 


By DUDLEY M. STEELE 


anager 


Suc 


Lockhe « d A r Termina! 


1940 


cessful Experiment 





e and o 
lepartment Busines picked up and soon ou 
estau lining room was crowded. Then came 
r and the idea of a restaurant on the second 
floor overlooking the field At that 
: ul time our second floor was an ope! 
concrete deck from which the publ 
‘ et | ised to watcen tne art vals and dé 
e and o partures of planes We simply tool 
the sub this deck, roofed over one-third of 
e Depa and made a room large enough to seat 
approximately 1 persons 
a \ é alling t the “S| It too 
‘ nal i little courage to do tl and » Spe i 
lv that the $25,000 that cost But we ‘ 
a e done eved the public would patronize the 
il. We terminal Within thirty days afte 
mds en the Sky Room wa ypen our da 
e proved business in tne Iitee shop and dali 
nent ng roon nad ! eased ove >1,000 
now, pel iavyv and tne place Vas packed 
t qaul ny rie iT ! ana Linne 
\ I ana oO! i fe s ind Su 
inte nl i ere Va i Vaiting Y | 
é I 1ada I ) nail S|} R re 
l re aurant ] reterred to, we } i 
irtel pro ) tail nge vhich also was ea\ 
tine 1 patro ed 
Che nanageime t tn te nai 
i we Da VY Knew a ttie about rul Vv 
Ties ) i restaurant a tne average gy doe 
ere " it Sunday Knowing ul \ 
r Tew rt ning owe; é we too grea 
wa are t ee tnat tne il ve ele ed 
yuld is nanager had ample experience 
e coitec hind } } We paid tnis na 1 vood 
é i salar He na eel wit! Is evel 
i! ee tne nee It ul lief that ne nost 
i nal pront Irom su an enterprise cal < 
a LOZ le ed \ perating t yoursell ! 
( ] tead of irning over to al itsiae 
it nignt concessio aire We now t Y 
one ] ause we ad the otner type of opera 
roon ym at one time We know what ou 
la 1 pronts were inder tnat type and we 
tem wit Know how mu greater they are unde: 
le to the uur own exclu e management Une 
some ad feature of irning the faciliti 
I Irie er to al sce ymncessionnalire 
ipor i tne alr} t’s inability to maintain the 
incemer! prope, nd of service and to assure 
i nalle the publ if the best food obtainable 
incement Both of these things are certain if yo 
yperals yourself It can be done 
‘ a vrecause we have done it 
Expansions; As our business grew, 
se by ve placed circular tables, umbrellas 
< a ind chan on each end of the ope! 
1e1 le outside of the Sky Room and 
served lunches and dinners there, thus 
g to wa nereasing our gross revenue by sev 
repared t eral hundred dollars daily. Lockheed 
Aircraft Corporation purchased the 
our nam terminal in December, 1940. On De 
ment wa cember 15, 1941, we completed altera 








tions and opened the 
Room, which seats approximately 27 


This 


present 


people. time we did the JO 


right. We air-conditioned and sound 


proofed this 


room, doing away wW 


the noise and giving prope eatil 
ymfort botn imme and ‘ te 
Wul business nmediately ea 


and we now serve some 4,500 per 
daily 


Room 


in the coffee shop and the 3S! 


With a seating apacity n tl 


Sky Room of 275, we have a waiting 
line now nearly every night in tl 


’ . ’ 
week, and on Sur lays people Wii 


one to 


stand in line fon 


half hours. Our average Sunday bu 


ness 1S approximately 1,400 dinne 
served between 1:00 p ! and 10:0 
p. m. In addition to our upstai oO 
tail lounge, from which the pu 
may view the activities o the a 
port, ‘we have a lower cockta a 
immediately off the lobby. T! 
tail bar does an excelle yusine a 


does the upper one. We operate bo 
lounges 


AOUTLE 


Newsstand: Our newsstand se 


isual complement oO! nagazines 
cigars, cigarettes (when we can ge 
them) boxed candy, candy bars, news 
papers and the usual run-of 
articles found in modern newssta! 
Our business is good al! the yf 


_ 
are excele 


alk about some t ngs lat are ela 
tive to the coffee » Room, ar 
cktail lounge 0 ffee , 
spotlessly clean. Counters, silverwal 
glassware, and metal work are ke} 
meticulously clean and bright 0) 
Waltresses are dressed in t n, i@a 
iniforms and are trained to be rte 
ous, to have a smile fo tne ist ne 
and to rive prompt Y ¢ The 
ounters n the Tree > tne 
typical, fast service, horse-shoe type 
We have fifty-eight to and we 
serve between 2,600 to 2,700 people 


daily. A little mental arit netic W 


show you that this mea retwee 
forty to forty-four people are crve 
at every stool with e pe | ‘ 
coffee shop is ope! 6:00 a t 


2:00 a. m 


obtainable. There a wide variet 
of articles and the p ( ire a 
In th Ss connet T yu e ! < 
that the prices mn the Tile s 
range approximately 10 pe ent le 
than those in the Sky Roo 

In the Sky Room the same m¢ 


ticulous methods of clea 
service, courteous treatment with ex 
cellent food, tastefully prepared an 


served, are observed Wa tresses are 


in fresh, clean uniforn ata é 
They are not permitted to allow the 
hair to become stringy I . re 


properly coiffured 
mitted to wear dirty shot with ru 
down heels nor are tney permitted 

go bare-legged 
linen 
always provided 
when conditions permit. Our k 
likewise are kept clean. The arrange 


table cloths and napkins were 
They Will De agall 


tchens 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 
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Spray Booth Control_Kelite Spray 


Booth (“oating 


; ff 4 on booth surfaces. Kelite No. 118-C-4 cor 
eee with conrro trols the | uint which is « apture d in the water 
PP e curtain. 


H Paint Stripping —Kelite manufactures a 
PPE has | 
new. ’ } 


stops accumulation of paint 


yvroved to be the key to a faving edges show no evidence of corrosion number of spec ialized paint strippers, in 


" ° 1 , > s nerin ‘ . 
standard of efliciency in by Process K-1-B over a long period of time cluding: Kelite G-Stripper, heavy duty hot 


hemical cleaning and proce ssing. tank material for ferrous metals: Kelite 
De-greasing, De-carbonizing_k, KDL No. 1, the outstanding hot tank cleaner 

Kelite Service Engineers use pH lite Ketrex removes oils. grease. residual for aluminum; Kelite Regal Remover, fast- 
mstantly to control their cleaning gums and light carbon by simple cold im est-working cold stripper, and Kelite A. 





processing operations . to keep mersion. It is safe on all metals. Kelite Super Stripper, a rapid paint stripper with the 
er 
steadily “on the beam” where Ketrex removes sludge and carbon advantage of a relatively high flash point 


they Il periorm their functions with Kelite AAF* is a rapid-penetrating solu Removing Exhaust Stains—Good ex 


nimum time and trouble. tion which removes oils, grease, sludge, car imple of Kelite’s attention to the special 
bon and paint in a cold tank and is safe on problems of aviation maintenance men is 
Kelite Chemists. building on the ill metals Kelite KDL No. 28, a sudsy-solvent liquid 
knowledge ined tron thousands of le veloped for the removal of exhaust stains. 
lite Protevxol. tl le-creasing « S 
pH tests in the field. have been able Kelite Pr » the Ge-greasing spray, } It performs this troublesome task with re 
. e helper n er f anins , 

develop materials precisely fitted “ markable ease and thoroughness and is com 

: “ rease, is safe on metal and te ‘ _ 

the cleanine and processing needs : pletely sate vuminum 

' pail i surtaces 


t the viation industry . 
7 Wherever there's dirt. grease, grime, 


Pre-Cleaning-—<Kelite Ketrex penetrates scale, corrosion or any undesirable 





: Hot Tank Cleaning_ kK elite KDL N 


‘ } hy thy endangering the 
, les of soil as well as oil and grease. and 


ny way. It is free cate a . terials with pH Control can solve the 
puts the surface in a condition which en 


into the recesses of 


metal, forcing out parti deposit or contamination. Kelite ma 


cleaning problem. 


H ’ 2 ibles the rinse that follows to remove all 
: reliable when KDL No. 1 CROSS CURTIN, Get the full pH story from your 
ith. Time charts and local Kelite Service Engineer. Learn 

ve this De-Scaling Kelite Process kK removes 


how Kelite pH Control can put you 


scale and corrosion. creates the proper tooth : 
. or ; yrocessing operations 
Spot Welding — Process K-1 (Kelite ma for reliable plating or paint adhesion and Cleaning and pri 5 
oe vluminum f ep ld nhibits the action of rust—in one soak. “on the beam. 
| dl e additior 





i \ % OT 
é ner ses the H 42 ve e Frodu 909 . t., I _ —— I 114 
i 
] het nm ti | 
iis teekeaink ate — KELITE 
2) |W 
} 
» pH} 


Control 
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Wlodew Arportsa 








ments for serving food have been so 


designed that the maximum numbe1 
of orders can be secured from the 
cooks in a minimum amount of time 

Your airport can be made the cen 
ter of interest in your city. As a 
matter of fact, there is no more inte? 
esting place in your city than its 
busy airport. We do not depend upon 


yr aircraft employes 
Naturally, 


employes 


airline, terminal 


for our patrons there are 


several hundred such who 
coffee shop 
At night, 


and on Sundays, the public comprises 
If the en 


daily patronize botl 
and the Sky Roon however, 
f the rowds 


vironment is good 


JS pel 


cent o 


and the average 


airport’s environment can be so made 


with a little care and planning, the 
public likes to view the airplanes and 
the activities from a vantage point 
They also like to eat while viewing 
these sights. No amount of environ 
ment, however, or interesting sights 
can induce the public to return unles 
they have ee! grivel good food. 
properly prepared and _ courteously) 
served, at price tnat are witnil 
reason 

It has beer aid before, and is re 
terated, that the large major ail 
terminal cannot obtair sufficient 


operating ex 


The 


revenue to meet tnell 


penses from the airlines alone. 


greater proportior if their revenue 


must come from other sources. We do 
not know of any better source than the 
food and service department men- 
tioned in this article. It will pay you 
to investigate the possibilities of pro- 


viding the finest possible food and 
service at your airport, if you are 
not already doing so, and of doing 


it yourself, retaining all the profits 
rather than allowing a concessionnaire 
to take these paying 
you but a small fraction of what you 
would derive if you handled it you 


ovel services, 


4 
That’s all for now. 
* * * 


{ 


See you next 


month, 


Special Tax Formula 
Proposed for Airlines 
in Minnesota Plans 


Legislative committees of National 
Aeronautic Association and National 
Aviation Trades Association state o1 
ganizations in Minnesota have been 
reported as planning to introduce fou 
in the Minnesota legislature to 
revise aviation taxes and provide 10) 
planning 


revenue 


hills 


additional 
The 


airport 


proposed measure 


would institute a $10 minimum air- 
plane registration fee based on 1's 


price, to replace the 
existing personal property tax on ai 


per cent of list 





REVENUE vs. COSTS 


Continued from pave 60 
figures exclude international traffi 
conducted by Par American as a 


Naval auxiliary 


ESTIMATED 


-all activities at San Francisco 
during the current year fo. 
air carrier and affiliated activities re 
sulted in employment of 4,000 
civilian personnel with an annual pay 
roll $10,000,000 


Ove 
Airport 


over 


in excess of over 


EXPENDITURES 














Fiscal Year ending June 30, 1945. 
Personal Services 
Permanent Salari« $59 392 
Allowance for Overtime 79 
Temporar) Salarie« 3.124 S 63.588 
Contractual Services: 
Travel Expense, Local Fares, Storage and Care of 
Vehicles S$ 3,648 
Maintenance and Repair of Office Appliances, Miscella 
neous Contractual Services, Contractual Window Wash 
ng Service 1.075 
relephone and Telegraph, Postage, Printing, Advertising, 
etc., Subscriptions to Newspapers and Periodicals 1,760 $ 9,48 
Routine Maintenance—General: 
Landing Area, Runways, Taxiways, Aprons, Field Light 
ing Equip., Parking Areas, Roads, Walks, ete. $ 2054 
Radio Equipment, Automotive Equipment, Other Equip 
ment 41.136 
Hangars, Admin. Building, Other Bldgs 2,290 
Power Distribution Systems 2,121 § 10.601 
Heat, Light and Power: 
Includes elect energy purchased for resale $34.632 $ 34.632 
Materials and Supplies: 
All inclusive $ 5.331 . 23:3 1 
Equipment Purchases: 
Mowing Attachment, Trailer Broom, Oil Spreader Equip 
ment, Motor Drive Jointer, Welding Equipment $ 1.765 $ 1,765 
Insurance, Pension, Retirement, Taxes, Etc.: 
Accident, Compensation, Employees, Auto Insurance, 
Other Insurance (Fire), Pension and Retirement Allow 
ance, Taxe $23,592 $ 23,592 
Services—Other Departments: 
Publie Utilities Bureau of Engineering $ 7.960 $ 7.960 
rOTAI $156,752 


Excludes: 
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Bond Redemption, Bond Interest, and Reconstruction and Replacement 





planes and to exempt airline planes, 
which would be assessed under a spe- 
cial formula eliminating multiple taxa- 
tion of carrier equipment. Minne- 
sota’s 4-cent gas tax on aviation fuel 
would be continued. Other proposed 
measures would the state’s 
aeronautics code to conform with the 
NASAO’s uniform act and the re- 
vised zoning act recommended by 
CAA and NIMLO; enable state match- 
ing of U. S. and local airport financ- 
ing and appropriate administrative 
costs, with gas tax and registration 
fees earmarked for airport funds; and 
establish a long-range airport 
planning program. 


revise 


teat 
stave 


Civilian Schools Seen 
Employing 10,000 Persons 


Sixty-four present and former op- 
erators of Air Forces contract schools 
will be able to provide nearly 40 per 
cent of the 27,500 postwar jobs in the 
aviation industry, according to the 
Aeronautical Training Society. Thir- 
teen contract schools are still engaged 
in training Allied fliers, while the 
other fifty-one are on a stand-by basis. 
Expansion of civilian services are ex 
bring the employment by 
past 10,000. 





pected to 


contract schools 


Trader Calis Pessimism 
Unnecessary; Urges More 
Utilization of Surpluses 


The continued restriction of 
aircraft production has resulted in 
necessary pessimism regarding a de- 
clining market for aviation products, 
according to R. V. Trader, vice presi- 
dent of Aviation Distributors and 
Manufacturers Association. 

According to Trader, 1945 will rep 
resent a period in which operators all 
over the country will have an oppor- 
tunity to prove that they have suffi 
cient sales ability to cope with imme 
and with 


pockets. 


private 
un- 


diate conditions 
profits in their 
should be encouraged 
lenged to continue’ their 
rather than be discouraged with talk 
of a declining market, he said, adding 
that many still exist 
which permit the full use of surplus 
aircraft, providing sufficient effort is 
exerted by the operators to promote 
and increase flying. He suggests that 
many surplus airplanes are still avail 
able—however, some operators may 
have become too critical with visions 
of postwar airplanes in mind. Some 
operators will not own certain 
of airplanes because of their own per- 
sonal preferences, whereas other op- 
erators regard these same ships as of 
outstanding merit for their operations 
“Operators would do well to not only 
sell the use of aircraft they personally 
prefer, but contemplate the use of air- 
craft with a view towards customer's 
preferences, and be guided by the suc- 
cess other operators are having in the 
operation of the various makes of air- 
craft available,” Trader said 


come up 
The opera 
and chal- 

efforts, 


tors 


sound purposes 


types 
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MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA. 


HERBERT SMART AIRPORT, MACON, GA. MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, ATHENS, GA. 


y 


Associate Bases Throughout the Carolinas and Georgia 


SOUTHEASTERN 
IR SERVICE, INC. 


MEMBER AERONAUTICAL TRAINING SOCIETY 











Executive Offices: Healey Building (P. O. Box 4116 Atlanta 2, Ga. 
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per te OF WESTCHESTER COUNTY AIRPORT, located twenty-six airline miles from 

d-New York and four miles from White Plains, N. Y., is shown in this drawing from 
North American Airport Corp., which has leased the $4,000,000 field for the duration 
plus fifteen years. It has two concrete runways and one blacktop runway, 
wide and being 5,000 feet, 4,750 feet and 4,450 feet in length. It also has 8,900 
feet of fifty-foot taxiways, a parking apron and a system of contact lights 





Trade-in Policy Established by Embry-Riddle 
Covers Plane, Engine, Parts Needing Overhaul 


i j i rait engines, positit s 
‘ ‘ ‘ ind acces 
é ¢ » Chapman 


we Wow cage i ed, a newly Offered for Sale 








rhe F R e vanv of M ble to hone cylinders and reface v: 


’ Ila esta ed a trade-i without removing them 


Fic example, will be able to Surplus Hangar Doors 


vernauled ‘ t ‘ ind in three 
‘ e the flight The American Associ 
R econd-hand port Executives has soaniied 
‘ ill part ernment a list of surplus 
. p , , ‘ ma : able for use on airports 
, ' he con Pat Moore, secretary 
i é ects the aid \ number of surplus 
i AA in making it are for sale and are 
e f ' trade plane U. S. Engineers warehouse, 
equipm« ton Street, Farmingham, 
| | \ ft and FE: originally cost the governme 
iuled engines fo each, and are described 
\ ‘ f ver tw Moore as follows 
‘ | i | completel “Doors, hangar, horizont 
equippe f overhaul and hollow, ten section 
aint ines, and con for opening 118-ft. 
tail ! é il tools and much ?-ft. 5le-in, high. Top and 
equipme! " lesigned and rollers, belts, bu mpers- 
é QO ecial piece of equip hardware included. 
ent, f exa an adjustable half-inch-thick fir plywood, 
e! ng stand, making it poss glued to 1%-in. by 4%-in 


dressed fir. Each section prepared for 
shipment in three 4-ft. wide panels for 
field assembly. Doors have openings 
for 4-inch wire glass. One-inch-thick 
rock wool blanket covered with paper 
on both sides is installed between the 
two layers of plywood. Three-ply cot- 
ton webbing furnished for weather 

ripping. Doors eget pped with double 
race ball bearing bottom rollers, 9-in. 
machined groove wheels with 1-in. ma- 
chined cold rolled shaft. Bearings ar- 
ranged for grease gun lubrication 
Top rollers 612-in, diameter with 1%- 
in. face, equipped with 1-in. cold rolled 
shaft and double race ball bearings. A 
coat of water repellent has been ap- 
plied. Doors designed to withstand 
20-lb. wind pressure per square foot. 
Doors arranged for manual opera 
tion 


First Appropriations 
Sought to Launch Big 
Pennsylvania Project 


Pennsylvania’s ten-year $34,500,000 
state airport plan would receive a 
ion for surveys, 


$3,725,000 appropriat 
plans and construction for the first 
two-year period under a bill intro- 
duced in the legislature. The appro- 
priation would be matched by local 
communities on a fifty-fifty basis. 
The plan, prepared by William L 
Anderson, director, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Aeronautics Commission, pro- 
vides for 148 new airports and im- 
provements to ninety-five existing 
fields. When and if a Federal airport 
project is authorized, Pennsylvania 
state and local funds would be equally 
pooled to match U. S. allotments 


$25,000 Voted for 
Missouri Experiment 


The citizens of Eldon, Missouri, 
have voted nine to one in favor of the 
$25,000 bond issue to build the first 
model airpark in America, according 
to the Missouri Department of Re- 
sources and Development. The Eldon 
Airpark Committee has furnished the 
aviation industry with information on 
methods that can be effectively used 
by other cities and towns in promoting 
similar airparks. The site for the 
Model Airpark has been selected, and 
preliminary work has started 


Maintenance Preparations 


Scott Aviation Corporation has an- 
nounced its complete line of service 
and maintenance preparations, which 
are said to be performance-tested and 
ncluding aviation windshield cleaner, 
aircraft film remover, polish, metal 
cleaner and polish, liquid wax, rain- 
proof wax, dope rub, aircraft cleaner, 
engine tune-up, gasket shellac, ther- 
moplastic gasket sealer, degrease? 
and “skin cote”. The products are 
available through local chartered 
Scott dealers, the company stated 
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Can you blame us? 


Don’t get us wrong. As the designers of all 
gliders operated by the Army Air Forces—and 
as the builder of many of them—we appreciate 
the importance of the job they are doing in 
this war... the importance of the role they 
may play in commercial aviation in the days 
to come, 

But, we don’t like combat gliders! Take a 
look at the youngster above and perhaps you'll 
understand. He’s the pilot of a WACO troop 
carrying glider and, if you’ve followed the war 
and the glider-led invasions, you can readily 
see that his is a job that makes a man old 
before his time. 


That's why we make this statement. We 
don’t want to see that young fellow—and thou- 
sands like him—get old too young. We want 
to get him out of that glider and into a new, 
peacetime WACO plane... in which all his 
landings can be happy landings. Can you blame 
us? THE WACO AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
93 Peters Avenue, Troy, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ALL ARMY CARGO-TRANSPORT GLIDERS ARE WACO DESIGNED 
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AIRPORT EQUIPMENT service automatic vending equipment 
is placed, or 


great. 


Automatic Changers 
for Coin Service 


and other 
Automatic coin changers have been gadget changes 
perfected by the Vendo Company to into nickels 


be used in locations where self 





THOS. D. BROAD 


ARCHITECT - 


The Hare 











structural 


) 


where 
change making on an attendant is too 
Airports will find them useful 
for pay telephones, cigarette machines 
vending equipment. 
dimes 


Lightweight Steel 
Structural Tower 


“Blizzard 
tower, 






Bolt 


makes 
possible the erection of these trian- 


and sleeve construction 


the burden of 
gular towers, in lengths from 90 to 
425 feet, by unskilled labor. The 
towers are made by the Harco Steel 


Construction Co., Inc 


Albino Asphalt Used 
for Camoufiaged Bases 


“Albino” asphalt is being produced 
by Shell Oil Company for military air 


The 


and quarters 


bases. Although it is a deep brown 
King” radio and not white, it is said not to inter- 
weighing an av fere with basic camouflage pigments 





Current Airport Literature 


Compiled and Edited 
By WILLARD KELSO DENNIS 
Librarian, Parks Air College 


AIRPORT BUILDINGS: Pla that terminal now, by A. I Hes 
ur Transport 22-27. January, 1945 

AIRPOR TS——CANADA EDMONTON Americar Invasion 
ates huge modern airport, by J. DeLong. Cana 1 
18:78, 118. February 1945 

AIRPORTS l ‘5 I urport t the tuture by R M. Cleveland 
ind | I Neville | their The Coming Air Age. Whitt 
House, 1944. ¢ 256-264 Creating demand for airport DY 
H. Wood. Aviation Neu 2:50. January 22, 1945 

AIRPORTS—l S FORT WAYNI SMITH How 1 serve 
irport cus ner, by R. L. Schott lurport 7-34-35. January,! 








UNLIMITED 
VISIBILITY 


—a must in airport control towers 





pa soft _ ie: tie! 


" - 








> it ,BUT visibility may 
be “zero” on bright days due to sun-glare. 
Everywhere, practical airport managers use 
tinted, transparent acetate shades to reduce 
this glare and increase operator efficiency. 
These shades are durable, non-inflammable and 


convenient, Write or wire for. sample swatch 





prices and more. complete information today. 
Transparent Shade Company 


North Figueroa Street + Los Anveles 12, Calitornia 











For Dallas Air Terminal erage member of 5.3 pounds with the light green, dark green, green, 
Love Field heaviest weighing about 8 pounds, has olive drab, sand, field drab, earth 
lightweight individual parts and sim- brown, earth yellow, earth red and 
Burt Bidg. DALLAS R-4768 ~ : : . 
” ‘ plified design for easy construction. loam, 
AIRPORTS—t S MICHIGAN: Michigan's airport program, by | 


Digest. 48:74-76, 
REDMOND, 


M. Reck. Acro 
AIRPORTS—U. $ 


January 15, 1945 


OREGON: How we got our ait 


218 


park, by M. E. Brown. Plane Talk. 3:14-15. January, 1945 

AIRPORTS—CONSTRUCTION: Airpark surfacing. Air Tech. 6:40 
66. February, 1945 Building the small airport, by R. C. Blatt 
\viation Maintenance. 3:48-50,. January, 1945. Role of the China 
ASAC engineers, by R. W. Kirschbaum lero Digest. 48:56-57 
February | 1945 The Royal Engineers construct an all weather 
uirstrip in brick \eronautics. 12:32-36. February, 1945 

AIRPORTS—DESIGN: Airport trends, by P. H. Stafford. Canadian 
A:jation. 18:102-104. February, 1945 Forty-eight instrument 
landings an hour, by |. D. Henry American Atiation. 8:68-72 
February 1, 1945 

AIRPOR TS—DRAINAGI Building the small airport by R ( 
Blatt \viation Maintenance. 3:48-50. January, 1945 

AIRPORTS—GOVERNMENT AID: Airports tor everybody, by J. ¢ 
Ross. | ng. 36:40-42, 126. March, 1945 Building main streets 
tor America’s aviation. Aviation. 44:110-111, 241. January, 1945 
Here is the national airport plan. Airport 7:28-31. January 
45. Our federal urport program, by T. P. Wright \ir Pilot and 
Technician. 33:4-6, 33. January, 1945 

AIRPORTS—LAW Legal notes on air transportation by Georg 


December 


AND REPAIR: Airport maintenance 


5:56-57 


Boochever. Air 7 
AIRPOR TS—MAINTENANCI 


ransportation 


Modern Airport Southern Flight 1:52, 54. February 45 
AIRPOR TS—MANAGEMENT Airport discipline means safety, by 
R. J. Curry. Fiying. 36:41, 114. February, 1945 Airport met! 
undising, by D. M. Steele. Modern Airport Southern Flight 
55, 58. February, 1945 City Hall control f mu pal a 
> . by J. H. Frederick. Modern Airport Southern Flight 
5 February 1945 Evaluating airport costs in dollar a 
by Raymond Nathan. Modern Airport Southern Flight 
> Februa 1945 How » serve the airport customer, by R 
L. Schott lirports. 7:34-35. January, 1945 Service builds sale 
by Sidney Nesbitt \Urport 7:32, 50 January 1945 Stock 
tr f 1 aft repair shops, by J. A. Grundy. Aviation Main 
na? 53, 116. January, 1945 What's wrong wit ur a 
p y R. \ Trader Aniation Maintenan 4:74 104 Jan 
iry 1945 
AIRPORTS—SURFACING, GRASS Airport maintenance Vi 
rport Southern Flight 1:52, 54. February 1945 Lé¢ \ 
urport go to grass, by Joan David Fiyinge. 36:42-4 ( Fet 
ruary 1945 
AIRPORTS, MARINE: CAA booklet gives airharbor plans \idation 
Neu 2:37. January 22, 1945 Flying boat termina ( 
ial Aviation. 6:57-59. January, 1945. Glenn Mart plans ft 
flying boat terminals. | S Air Service 30:19. February, 45 
AIRPORTS, PRIVATE: Opportunities in private airy y ¢ I 
Lastburr Modern \irport Southern Flight 1:42 February 
1945 
FIRE PREVENTION, HANGAR Are you buying ingar wzards 
by Joe Chase. Aviation Maintenance. 3:81, 13 January, 1945 
LIGHTING AIRPORTS Maintenance ot airport ghts, by |] S 
Haney. Modern Airports (Southern Flight 43-45. Februa 
1945 
SNOW REMOVAITI Canadian winters make airport now removal a 
prime essential DY I ] W ilkinson (Canadian j , 18:7 7s 
January 1945 Snow removal pointers Lir pe 42-43 la 
uary, 1945 
TRAFFIC CONTROI Air trathc jams controlled. W t Enginee 
img. 2:23-24, 51 Winter, 1944 Forty-eight ument land 
ngs an hour, by J. D. Henry. American Aviation. 8:68-72. Feb 
uary |! 1945 Saint landing system. Flight. 47:43 January 11 
1945 
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A PATENTED “ROCKING CHAIR” 


BY J. FRED HENRY 
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Publisher of “Skyways” tells how Bell Aircraft developed a method for forming plastic 


cabin tops for military fighters that eliminates surface defects and improves visibility. 


— 


The pate nted “Rocking Chair” method was 


“} ELL AIRCRAFT has made an 

impressive record in developing 
new methods—not only for nmproving 
the fighting performance of our war 
planes but also for developing many in- 
novations which have vreatly speeded 
up production. One outstanding ex- 
ample is Bell Aircraft’s patented ma- 
( hine for molding its transparent plas- 
tic cabin tops and canople Ss. 

“Before 1940. these cabin tops and 
hatches were made by manual meth- 
ods. too slow for the tempo of s« hed- 
uled war production. Four men had 
to pull a sheet of hot plastic over a 
cotton covered form. It took time, and 
impressions from the cloth sometimes 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION 
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PACEMAKER OF 


C Bell Aircraft Corporation 
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appeared in the canopy, impairing 
clear vision. 

“One day it was discovered that if 
there was controlled, constant move- 
ment between the plastic sheet and 
the mold form, many of these defects 
could be eliminated. 

“Utilizing this principle, Bell Air- 
craft engineers invented, and patented, 
a stretch-forming machine which keeps 
the hot rubbery thermoplastic in con- 
stant motion—rocking the form untl 
the sheet of material has reached its 
proper contour and cooled to its final 
shape. 

“This ingenious mechanical ‘rock- 
ing chair’ turns out plastic cabin tops 


COUNCIL...EAST COAST, IN¢ 


Atrace bra P- 9 and Ainece hra P-6 } 


firace met 


eo 


used to form the plastr cabin ki ps on these P-63 Kingcobras, 


shown here as they are being prepared fo r fly-away delivery to Russia over the Northern Route. 





which are not only accurate in form 
but also of greatly improved optic 
quality. By the patented Bell Aircraft 
method a finished cleat top comes off 
the ‘stretcher’ every seven minutes and 
two girls are the sole operators. 

“They say that necessity is the 
mother of invention. During this war, 
Bell engineers have developed many 
other time and labor-saving ideas 
which, like the patented ‘rocking 
chair’ have helped advance aeronaut- 
ical science by decades, making pos- 
sible improved manufacturing meth- 
ods not only for war but for peace- 
time production as well.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory ® 


NIAGARA FRONTIER DIVISION 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Fighters 

{merica’s First Jet Prox lled Plane 
The Bell Helicopter 


ORDNANCE DIVISION 


Burlington, Vt. 


Flexible Gun Mounts and other ordnance materials 


GEORGIA DIVISION 
Marietta, Ga. 
B-29 Boeing Designed Superfortress 
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National Airport Plans 
Advertising Campaign 

The manager of the Washington Na- 
tional Airport, Washington, D. C., is 
interested in receiving proposals from 
individuals or firms for some digni- 
fied form of advertising which would 


be of service to the traveling public 
and at the same time contribute to- 


ward the revenue of the Washington 


; 


National Airport 
Individuals or firms interested in 
the possibility of such advertising 


projects were invited to furnish the 
manager of the Washington National 
Airport which could be 
ised as the basis for further negotia- 


proposals 


tions 


CAA Needs $30,000 to 

>. . . 
List Registration Data 

Efforts are being made to restore 
to the CAA budget $30,000 disallowed 
by the Budget Bureau for compilation 
of aircraft and pilot data furnished 
aircraft and 
pilots are not registered in states, 
the state agencies are dependent upon 


state agencies. Since 


the Federal agency for vital statistics. 
CAA’s own records are inadequate 
because. of manpower and money 


shortages 


SAE Working to Speed 
Cargo Ground Handling 

As a result of aeronautic activities 
of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, research is developing new 
methods of air cargo ground handling. 
Engineer speakers have characterized 
as “antiquated” the present organiza- 
“along bucket- 

work which 
reminiscent of 


tion of personnel 


brigade lines;” paper 
makes cargo rooms 
boom-time stock exchanges; and 
grounded-time handling of as little as 
ten minutes. Human speed limita- 
tions are recognized as the chief de- 
laying factor, and research appears 
headed for changes in plane design, 
equipment, and 


high-speed ground 


mechanization of handling operations 


Prompt Hearings on 
Airport Plans Seen 

Immediate start of hearings on 
Senate airport proposals is expected, 
with time-consuming hearings on oth- 
er aviation matters apparently de- 
layed for the time being. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has emphasized on 
several recent occasions the need of 
promptness in enacting legislation for 
a national program of airport con 


struction and improvement 


San Francisco Group 
Named for Planning 


Completion of the 1945 membership 
of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce's Bay Area Aviation Com- 
mittee was announced last month by 
Edward V. Mills, chairman. New mem- 
bers appointed are: Lawrence A. 


Elsener; Fred L. Ellsworth; Ray I 
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Hess, Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration; Col. Theodore Matthews, air 
officer, Western Defense Command; 
Robert L. Philippi; L. Deming Tilton, 
San Francisco City Planning Commis- 
sion; and Col, Errol H. Zistel, deputy 
chief of staff, Fourth Air Force. Ken- 
neth R. MacDonald, manager of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
Aviation Department was reappointed 
Secretary to the Committee. 


Work Scheduled for 
New Chicago Terminal 


Construction is planned soon on 
Chicago’s new airport terminal build- 
ing. The building, one-story high 
1,440 feet long and forty feet wide, 
with connecting waiting rooms for 
the airlines, will be located at the 
northeast corner of the field. It will 
cost $420,000. 

Contract for the terminal was to 
be signed the first of March between 
Chicago and eight airlines. The lat- 
ter are to rent 25,000 square feet at 
$2.00 per square foot for a ten-year 
period, 


CAA Studying Airport 
Separation Standards 

Minimum standards for airport sep- 
aration have been listed by Charles 
B. Donaldson, director of airports, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, in 
connection with current study of pro- 
posals calling for smaller separation 
distances. A fourteen-mile separation, 
center to center, is standard for all 
airports conducting simultaneous in- 
strument operations. Minimum sepa 
rations for contact operations are 
listed as being two-mile radius for 
Class 1 airports, two and one-half-mile 
radius for Class 2, three-mile radius 
for Class 3 and four-mile radius fo1 
Class 4 and above. 


Co-ordinated Airport 
. . 

Communications Planned 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co., is conducting a survey to de- 
termine the best features which an 
ideal airport crash-alarm and general 
communications system would incor- 
porate, including all inter-communi- 
cation systems between tower, weather 
bureau, airline agencies, public ad- 
dress system and the like. “Our pur- 
pose is to make it possible for airport 
managers to procure a complete and 
specialized system and eliminate the 
present problem of procuring the 
various components piecemeal from a 
variety of sources,” a company state- 
ment explained. 


Airport Digest Available 

An airport digest, newest service of 
the National Aeronautic Association, 
reviews current literature in periodi- 
cals, industrial and commercial publi- 
cations and technical books and 
papers, and digests many items of 
interest. It also contains original ma- 
terial prepared by the airport consul- 









tation staff of NAA on such subjects 
as planning, design, drainage, paving, 
turf, soil mechanics, maintenance, op- 
eration and management. 


Detroit Operations for 
1944 Summarized 

Detroit City Airport expanded its 
operations during the year 1944 and 
stands on the threshold of greatly in- 
creasing operations. American, Penn- 
sylvania-Central, and TWA operated 
interstate airlines from this port, and 
Central Michigan Airline operated 
intrastate during 1944. Chicago & 
Southern, United, Northwest, Pan 
American, and Trans-Canada Ai) 
Lines were granted routes into De- 
troit, with operations on most of 
them expected to begin in 1945. This 
is estimated to bring to nearly 209 
the daily schedules through Detroit. 

Airline passengers numbered 278,- 
598, an increase of 31 per cent ove 
1943, with an average of sixty-five 
daily flights. Mail poundage increased 
40 per cent and totaled 48,000,000 
pieces. Express increased 10 per cent. 

Daily landings and take-offs total- 
ing 725 represented an increase of 40 
per cent over 1943. Local civilian fly- 
ing accounted for 234,841 landings and 
take-offs, 23,784 were air carriers, 
3,516 were military, and 2,602 civilian 
cross-country operations, 

Aircraft hangared at the airport 
totaled 173, many of which were owned 
by members of the three CAP squad- 
rons based there. Seven companies 
operated charter and training opera- 
tions from the field. 

Gross income totaled $225,234.17, 
but costs were not listed. Plans to 
accommodate the increase in activity 
in 1945 call for a three-story adminis- 
tration building. Longer-range plans 
for the Detroit metropolitan area are 
now being worked out by the Aviation 
Planning Authority to indicate the 
number, size, and location of airport 
facilities within an area of some 2,500 
square miles in southeastern Michi- 
gan. 


Remote Acetylene Beacons 
Now Operate 12 Months 
Without Being Refueled 


Remote beacon lights which for- 
merly had to be refilled every two 
months under hazardous conditions, 
and which at times were blown out by 
strong winds are now made to burn 
for twelve months without being 
serviced. The equipment laboratory 
of the Air Technical Service Com- 
mand has developed the beacons with 
ten fuel tanks, storing enough gas 
for one year. They are also pro- 
tected by baffle assemblies to prevent 
the pilot lights from being blown out. 
Operation of the beacon, which con- 
sists of three one-cubic foot burners 
with two constantly-burning pilot 
lights, is controlled by a _ sunvalve 
which turns the beacon on at the 
approach of darkness and off again 
at dawn. Purified acetylene gas is 
used as fuel for the burners. 
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Beginning of the End -- of Tokyo 


November 23, 1944, a fleet of B-29’s lifted itself aff the runways of Saipan— 

first raid of these sky-giants against the Japanese capital ... a combination of 

men, machines, and determination that is being, and will be,-repeated with 
increasing size and intensity. 


In the spring of 1942, Doolittle’s planes averaged 30 
seconds over Tokyo. Two and a half years later, the 
world’s mightiest bombers loomed high over the “sacred 
city”, pin-pointed their targets, unloaded tons of bombs, 
and were away after more than 30 minutes over the city. 


This was a light raid — comparatively. Others 
followed it. Day by day B-29 strength in the Pacific 
is building up with a slow but steady crescendo. More 
planes, more bombs, more flights, more destruction. 


Boeing has done a masterful job in designing and 


building these ships . . . as has Wright in the mighty 


CARBURETORS FUEL PUMPS 





Press Association, Inc. 


TOKYO 


And numbered 


among the thousands of vital parts that go into these 


engines that get them there and back. 


great Wright engines are CECO carburetors. 


Chandler-Evans is proud of this opportunity to pay 
tribute to all those men and women who have a part in 
the success of these superb bombers . . . and is proud 
that the dependability and quality of its carburetors 
is such that they have been chosen 
to do their part, however small, 
in making it the beginning of the 
end — for Tokyo. 
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PLANTING BY AIRPLANE 


Continued from pa 5] 

to develop seed pellets not only tor 
ierial planting but fe farmers anc 
gardeners using or linary methods of 
planting Experime t e proved 
he said, that 90 per ¢ t or th pel ets 
germinate and A 

No urplane seed 1 do 
he said bi p I pl til 
several thousand ac ot inge lands 
in the Southwest 1 fal He and 
his issociates have er VOrKIng lately 
with igricultura " entatives I 
several colleges and ties 

The possibilities f uirplane plant 
ing are almost ur d, Dr. Adan 
believes Russia faced with t 
mendous 1 vegetatio p blems, for 
examplk He believes t Soviet Union 
could rccomplish ! matter of days, 
using ifs military urcratt fof ierial 
planting, what would require months 
ind seasons to do wit wrdinary plant 


ing methods 
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BRITISH POSTWAR PLANNING is developing steadily, with several new lightplanes 


already announced. 


Here's one (above) 


with some incredible specifications—‘full 


four-seater or freighter; 85/90-hp. Franklin aircooled engine; payload 500 Ibs.; take-off 


105 yards; 105-mph. cruising speed; 380-mile safe range.” 


Known as the ‘Ace’, it 


is being advertised for only £475, or $1,681.50, in British magazines. 





iirplane planting to be inexpensive, 
when used on a large scale. He won't 
quote figures, but points out the sav 
ings in time and labor would “more 
than pay the costs.” Use of airplanes 
in dusting cotton has proved inex- 


pensive in the South 


Success Based on Nature 


But there is another reason the 
former Pennsylvania surgeon believes 
his latest aeronautical development 
will succeed 

Don’t overlook the fact that it 
duplicates nature,” he 


‘he idea occurred to 


very nearly 
reminded us. I 
me back in 1924 out on the fringe 
of the California desert. I was living 
on a ranch and used to spend much 
time studying the growth of cactus 
plants. In bare, infertile soil a clump 
of baby cacti would appear. As it 
grew, rabbits would nibble at it for 
moisture. Rabbit droppings thus were 
left close to its shelter, and soon 
other tiny plants would sprout. In 
i couple of seasons the growth would 
be considerable. I was fascinated and 
soon concluded that rabbit droppings 
not only contained seed germs, bereft 
of chaff and hard coating on which 
the animal had fed, but provided 





One of the big problems, of course, 
will be seed product he points 
dae ' , ] ’ 
out But it Ss OMmpier is it 
' 
might ippear ko xan ple, public 
il | P ] ’ 
lands will largely require native plant 
ee ; 
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cessed mus mo Xp lity yusly thar 
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needed to halt erosion from wind and 
wate pre id dra 
we Canals DY ¢ I Vag 1cros 
slopes ind le land nd to preserve 
moisture throughout u luge rang 
reas. Onc growth tarted, it will 
ead to automatic 1 eding DY natur« 
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itself. Wildlife, finding new food and 
a | ] , 
shelter, will thrive, and renew nature’s 
" 
own marve mus CVC ot plant and 
inimal production jut to avoid fu 
ture n ind hestruction, 1erial 
planting W b I ssary woeut every 
ten years, as exper ce has proved the 
disastrous resu f allowing range 
lands and oth ’ { lie idle for 
longer peri vd 
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in night fighters! 





germination stimulant and insect and 
rodent repellent. Left in the shelter 
of a large plant, such as a cactus, 
these natural seed pellets utilized what 
little moisture was present, and, need- 
ing no deterioration, 
quickly 


grow. Perhaps it is easier to under 


long-period 
germinated and began to 


stand, after that explanation, how we 
can almost duplicate nature’s origina! 
method of processing seed germs into 
pellets. 

“But we have done more. We hav 
ictually improved on Mother Nature 
by using the airplane for planting out 
seed pellets, and our centrifugal 
planter, combined with the airplane’s 
speed and altitude, allows us to con 
trol the frequency and thoroughness 


of revegetation.” * * * 








” 
THUNDERBOLTS IN BURMA are now 
escorting RAF bombers operating out of 
India. This one’s guarding a B-24 
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Der Gabelschwanz Teufel, ‘‘fork-tailed devil.” Japs know it, too. In the Pacific, it is probable 
Named by German pilots who have been that more enemy aircraft have been 
lucky enough to escape its wrath. Americans destroyed by the Lockheed Lightning than 
know it as the Lockheed P-38 Lightning by any other American fighter. 
— one of the most efficient fighters The 49th group alone has a record of 
the world has ever known. more than 537 planes downed in combat. 





One of the most versatile of warplanes, Lightnings Lockheed builds other great planes for war. 
range far to protect heavy bombers— The B-17, the Navy PV, a new Army fighter 
to photograph military positions. They can and the majestic Constellation. 
blast the enemy with machine guns Each contributes to victory, and each is contributing 
and cannon, launch rockets, drop bombs to the peace when Lockheed will 
or torpedoes, strafe and knock down attackers. again build planes for commerce and for you. 


LOOK TO Lockb ltd 0% LEADERSHIP 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California =e 
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AIR POWER 
Ju Action 


By TOM ASHLEY 


ECAUSE the United States will be the first 
target of the next aggressor, it must remain 
the world’s first power in military aviation. 

So wrote General of the Armies H. H. Arnold, com 
manding the Army Air Forces, in his second wartime 
report to the Secretary of War, issued last month. Whil 
the AAF closed in for the final blows to Germany, em 
ploying air power on an unprecedented scale, and while 
AAF units were joined by Navy carrier forces in heavy 
trategic air offensives against Japan’s home industries, 
General Arnold brought up to date the colorful narrative 
of the air war which he initiated last year, detailing 
subsequent air campaigns, their preparation and results 
But of great significance this time was his recommenda 
tion for postwar AAF strength. 

Certain basic principles underlay U. S. air power as it is 
now being employed and on which its future needs and 
uperiority depend. These principles General Arnold out 
lined as follows 

“1. Air power is the weapon with which the aggresso1 
in this war first struck and with which future aggressors 
will strike 

“2. We must recognize that the only certain protec 


against such aggression is the ability to meet and ove 


tior 


come it before the aggressor can strike the first blow 

‘3. The foregoing principles can mean only one thing 
to the United States. In two world wars, the aggresso. 
has moved first against other peace-loving nations, hoping 
that the United States would remain aloof, or that othe 
nations could be defeated before this country’s power on 
land, sea, and air could be brought to bear against him 
Luckily, in each war there has been time for the mobiliza 
tion of such power, and the United States has been the 
determining factor in the defense of civilization. The les 
son is too plain for the next aggressor to miss: THE 
UNITED STATES WILL BE HIS FIRST TARGET. There 
will be no opportunity for our gradual mobilization—no 
chance to rely on the efforts of others. It is of the utmost 
importance that our first line of defense, in the air, must 
be ably manned and fully supplied with modern equipment 
We must be able to provide time for other parts of the 
national defense machine to mobilize and go into high 
gear. The United States must be the world’s first powe 
in military aviation 

‘4. Air power and air supremacy are terms which re 
quire careful definition. Their full significance must be 
understood by the American people. 

“5. Thus, the first essential of the air power necessary 
for our national security is pre-eminence in research 

“6. It must also be fully understood that scientific re 
search and development will not of themselves keep the 
United States in the lead. . All of our present aircraft, 
our power plants, and many items of essential equipment 
are in a sense ‘obsolete’—in that they are or may shortly 
be surpassed in utility or performance by other equip- 
ment, in the blueprint or mock-up stage, but not yet in 
production The American people must never again 
assume—as after the last war and as the French did up 
to the break-through in 1940—that numbers of aircraft 
and quantities of equipment make an air force. A second 
rate air force is worse than none because it gives rise to 
a false sense of security—which bombs may quickly 
demolish 

“7. Even an up-to-date air force in being may not con 
stitute air powe1 Segments of industry must be capa 
ble of and ready for rapid conversion to quantity produc- 
tion, and certain Government-owned plants and produc 
tion equipment not subject to rapid obsolescence should 
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be kept in stand-by as a war reserve against the potential 
aggressor, 

“8. Air power must be employed from large, fully- 
equipped, strategically located bases. Our air forces must 
be able to meet and overpower the aggressor’s air threat 
as near as possible to its source. 

“9 In all-out war the Army tactical air force and the 
Navy air force teams must work closely together with 
our Army and our Navy. This can only be secured by 
actual service together in tactical exercises and maneuvers 
during times of peace. 

“10. We have learned and must not forget that from 
now on air transport is an essential of air power, in fact, of 
all national power. 

“11. The American people must visualize that the ag- 
gressor’s blow may be attended by dropping of large bodies 
of troops to seize our vital centers. Similarly, to assure 
our security, we must be prepared to counter this em- 
ployment of the airplane and to employ it more effectively 
ourselves. 

“12. None of these essentials of air power will be ef- 
fective without adequate trained and experienced person- 
nel.” 

* * * 


Perlin Bomb Damage 
Having received 15,116 tons of bombs from U. S. Army 
\ir Forces alone, Berlin has become the most heavily- 
bombed target in Europe. That was the total as of Feb. 3. 
An official breakdown of the results at Berlin includes 








LOSSES IN THE AIR WAR 


January 24-February 25 
(Does Not Include Probables or Damaged Totals) 


Southwest 


Europe Italy Pacific Russia* 

Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy Allied Enemy 

Jan. 24 3 ! 36 
Jan. 27 8 l 18 
Jan. 28 ! 30 2 9 1 16 
Jan. 29 13 24 4 7 4 24 
Jan. 30 9 40 
‘an. 31 13 I 26 
Feb. | 6 18 5 20 26 
Feb. 2 3 40 8 7 it 21 
Feb. 3 44 48 ! 35 2 30 
feb. 4 q 10 ! 3 56 
Feb. 5 7 20 21 
Feb. 6 4 ! 3 2 I 26 
Feb. 7 12 15 6 34 I 2 30 
Feb. 8 3 16 2 19 | 55 
Feb. 9 69 35 5 ! 70 
Feb. 10 a ! 6 26 
Feb. II I 8 6 5 43 
Feb. 12 a 3 12 
Feb. 13 2 6 ! 15 17 2 ? 
Feb. 14 20 20 8 12 25 
Feb. 15 13 46 4 I 39 
Feb. 16 ! I ! 22 428 a 
Feb. 17 3 10 | 10 88 
Feb. 1S 7 I 84 
Feb. 19 10 20 3 14 109 
Feb. 20 53 55 i 67 
Feb. 21 4 10 25 80 
Feb. 22 63 35 23 14 
Feb. 23 21 20 2 10 18 34 
Feb. 24 5 21 9 2 8 
Feb. 25 5? 47 20 3! 


TOTALS 410 641 35 314 596 10 1205 

Totals since 

Jan. |, °45 1053 1165 57 479 1078 43 2008 

*RUSSIA: Does not reveal own losses. 

CHINA: Seventy-two enemy planes destroyed at loss of twenty- 
three. Totals since January 1, 451 enemy, 56 Allied. 

PACIFIC: Six hundred sixty-four enemy planes destroyed at 
loss of seventy-eight. Totals since January 1, 1,200 enemy, 
142 Allied. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA: Seventy enemy planes destroyed at loss 
of fifty-three. Totals since January 1, 81 enemy, 67 Allied. 

(NOTE: These figures are compiled by SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

from daily headquarters communiques issued by the respective 

commands. They are, therefore, subject to periedic adjustment. 

Dates for Southwest Pacific are those on which figures are re- 

leased; others when action occurred.) 
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Skyscraper 


Stand where you can look at one singk 
part of the Boeing B-29 Superfortress 


the huge tail, tall as a three-story house 


High above you are the deadly hooded 
guns and the tail gunner’s compartment 
of bullet proot glass. Horizontal tail sur 
faces reach out on either side, wider than 


the wing pread of what was once con 


sidered good-sized airplane 


Size alone is not the remarkable thing 


about the B-20, however; there have been 


Dig airplanes 


¢ tore 

But there has never been a plane that 
would carry as heavy a bomb load so far, 
so tast, si high 
Nor has such an airplane ever before 


been successfully designed, tested, and 


DESIGNERS OF THE 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS - 
THE KAYDET TRAINER 


MARCH, 1945 


manutactured in quantity in time to 


get into action during a period of war! 


Boeing measured up to this stupen 
dous task which included engineering the 
B-29 so that it combined high-perform 
ance characteristics with great load-carry 
ing ability; and manufacturing it on a 
scale never before thought possible for so 
large and potent an aerial weapon. 


This latter meant the blazing of new 
trails in tooling and production planning. 
It meant the originating ot completely 
new facilities and processes. It meant not 
only the making of the manufacturing 
plan and putting it into operation in 
Boeing's own plants, but assisting th 
other aircraft manufacturers, which were 


THE STRATOLINER « 


THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 








Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


chosen by the Army to help Boeing build 
the B-29’s. And it meant doing all these 
things while the Superfortress itself was 
still in the development stage! 


Today the Boeing Superfortresses are 
taking their place alongside the famous 
Flying Fortresses as a great fighting team 
[hey represent Boeing's eflort to pr 
vide American Air Force crews with the 
best possible weapons for performing 

v 
their vital and hazardous missions 


Tomorrow Boeing research, design, engi 
neering and manufacture will be applied 
to peacetime airplanes for your use 

your assurance that an) product “Built by 


Boeing” is bound to be good. 


BOEING 
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The 


WORLD'S WINGS 


By LUCIEN ZACHAROFF 


The 
have 
262A and 
powered 


foremost Nazi j-p planes 
been Messerschmitts Me 
Me-163B. The former is 
two Junkers Jumo 004 
prominently under 
monoplane with 


two 


both 


by 
turbo-jet units, 
slung A low-wing 
swept-back square-cut wing and high 
is used as a fighter 
It has a 
four 30 


set tailplane, it 
bomber and ground-attacker 
undercarriage and 
guns in the nose. 

about 41 feet and length 
endurance up to two hours. 
475-500 mph. 


bi-fuel 


tricycle 
mm ts span is 
35-36 feet, 
The max 
imum speed is 

Me-163B 


mounts a rocket 


propulsion unit and is a mid-wing 
monoplane. The wing is_ sharply 
swept-back and has square-cut tips 


The large fin and rudde: 


merge with the tail wheel fairing be 


square-cut 


low fuselage; no tailplane is fitted 
There is a skid for landing; the wheel 
inderearriage is jettisonable. The 
plane is an interceptor with a high 
rate of climb and an endurance of a 
few minutes under power; this may 
be extended by intermittent periods 


of gliding. The approximate span is 
31 feet, length 20 feet, maximum 


speed well over 500 mph. 


Of the two aircraft, the 262 has 
proven more important. Its supreme 
advantage is speed. But like othe 
super-fast planes, it has a low ma- 


neuverability and a very high landing 


speed. Hence, it is hard to handle 
and demands first-rate pilots. Very 
bad is its short range limited by the 


j-p unit’s fuel consumption per minute 


four times that of the conventional 


mph., seeking out targets on the A\l- 
lied side. Some effectiveness on this 
score can be granted, but its bombing 
can hardly be described as precision. 


On a limited scale it has also at- 
tempted to counter Allied fighter at 
tacks. 

Lastly, the 262 has been used for 
reconnaissance which must be tacti- 
cal owing to its short range. It is 
agreed by our informants that its 
greatest contribution has been in this 


realm. 


Glider With Rocket Engine 

Even stranger and more interesting 
in design, though less important prac 
tically, is the Me 163. It is not, strict 
ly speaking, a jet plane at all; rather, 
it is a man-carrying rocket with a pai 
of wings slapped on. The 
principle is closest to that of the large 
German V-II rocket. 

Hitting nearly 600 mph., it 
only enough fuel to so-called 
engine for minutes, 
fuel at about fifty times the rate of a 
normal fighter! It would be utterly 
useless as a warplane if it remained 
in the air for but seven minutes. So, 
its pilot fires himself into the air by 
means of what in any country 
would be called a near-catastrophic 
explosion, then stops the rocket, and 
like a glide 

A tiny bat-like the 
favorable circumstances floats 
the sky for a considerable period with 
out resort to power, losing altitude 
very gradually. Espying an enemy 
bomber formation, it switches on the 
rocket and makes a dash for the 
heavies at 600 mph. Thus far the ex- 
traordinary little object has met with 
indifferent and fewe1 
mens have been sent into action lately 


operating 


carries 
feed its 


seven consuming 


} 


otne) 


cruisers 
163 in 
about 


thing, 


success, speci 


Sober-minded_ scientists with a 
long-term viewpoint see a future fo: 
such a machine. Its true rocket pro 


pulsion enables it to climb faster than 
any other. Its efficiency does not fall 





RBecausc hans nsiderations we fighter engine off but rises sharply with altitude. 
ave wat , for whatever in Why, then, did the Luftwaffe resort The thinner the air, the faster it goes, 
f st e gleaned on the to this plane? Obviously because the since, unlike a true jet unit, it does 
ape f ng ’ me A mong most effective conventional German not depend on sucking in and pushing 
ithe) e have been intrigued fighters had failed as interceptors to out air; nor does it need air for the 
he o at German i-p craft prevent the great escorted U. S. day propeller or super-charger to grip on 
whose ck we have known sweeps over the Reich. Most likely Thus, its great ultimate future is in 
: . e deta emained largely the 262’s were especially slated fo. the stratosphere. 
yuded N sssible to dis daytime defense to inflict prohibitive Commercial aviation needn’t ignore 
é gr l lata about some of losses on the American attacking Cen jet propulsion and rocket opportuni 
ese en vea ind also certair tral Germany’s huge  synthetic-oil ties just because the German mili- 
nportar a isions reached plants tarists and politicians have so fa 
ubout the t authoritative Al Employed as a fighter-bomber, the failed to make the most of these gifts 
ed specia 262 has flashed over the front at 500 of the German scientists. * * * 
est i Spandau aero-engine works and ord tons; Frankfurt, 9,313 tons; Kassel, 9,102 tons; Hamm, 
nance de ec 691 tons; Tegel tank plants, 641 tons; 8,624 tons; Hamburg, 8,387 tons; Budapest, 7,007 tons; 
Marienfe ut engine plants, 271 tons; Niederschen Koblenz, 6,763 tons; Saarbrucken, 6,738 tons, and Muenster, 
veide tar ul tons; Nowares marshalling yards, 6,343 tons. 
12 Zehle f marshalling yards, 42 tons; Tempelhof To determine full extent of damages to various targets 
irshal ons, and Templin marshalling in Germany, special missions of experts are following 
al 88 tor ground forces as they advance into the enemy homeland 
Other | es heavily bombed by the AAF, with At the last count, as of January, England’s Royal Air 
é nbe ved, include Munich, 12,672 tons; Force had dropped more than 10,000 tons on each of thir- 
Vienna, - Cologne, 11,466 tons: Merseberg. teen German towns—Berlin, Essen, Cologne, Dusseldorf, 
x Brunswick, 9,431 tons; Ludwigshafen, 9,412 Stuttgart, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Kiel and Hanover. ®* ® * 
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THE 


TOUCH OF 


TOMORROW 





Here in this clean, compact package is power for the 
airplanes of tomorrow—airplanes that will knit to- 


gether the world’s growing network of airways. 


Latest in production of a long line of Ranger en- 
gines, the Ranger Twelve is ready to take its place 
as the efficient power plant for feeder line transports 


of the new air age. 


Constantly improved since its inception, Ranger 
Twelve is backed by fifteen years of Fairchild experi- 
ence in building aircraft engines. Its dependability 


is assured by Fairchild precision construction and a 


toe \\\\\\\ 0 
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INLINE FOR THE AIRLINES 


RC RAFT 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation - 


PLANES OF 











heritage of careful research and engineering skill. 


Inline, aircooled, inverted; one of the few truly 
highspeed aircraft engines in existence, the Ranger 
Twelve delivers smooth power. The simplicity of its 
design can sharply reduce the airline operators’ in- 
spection and maintenance expense. 

Within its design, too, lies a promise ...a promise 
for even greater efficiency and sleekness in new 
Rangers to come through that quality built into all 
Fairchild products, “the touch of tomorrow in the 


planes of today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS STAMPS 


ENGINE §S 


Farmingdale, Long Island 
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Production Plagued 
by Manpower and 
Material Shortages 


AiResearch Develops 
Pressurized Control System 
for New Army Fighter 


AiR irc Mar 


New 700-hp. Wright 
Engine Announced 


W R ( 


W riz Aer sutieal Corporation’s bid tor 

vul air transport power plant business 
It was described by President Guy W. Vaughn 
us being of the same basic design of other 
Wrights with distinctive combustion cham 


bers Many of its parts are imterchangeable 


New Panel Simplifies 
Armament Control Switches 


\ tandardized control panel simplityin 
»~f machine gun, bom 
tank and rocket switches, 


been devised by the AAF Air Technical 


S e Comn und and North American Avia 
Inc., tf P-51 Mustang. | x 
< t ip 1 t tvp 


Buick Building Two 
New P. & W. Engines 


Buick Mot Division of General Motors 
Corporation 1s producing two new-type en 
h displacement, four 

ney Twin Wasp 
for B-24 Liberators and a 2,000-cubic-incl 
Pratt & Whit 


Iw Wasp for Douglas C-54 


GM Produces 9,000 
Planes, 180,000 Engines 


General Motors Corporation has released 
figures showing it has produced more that 
80,¢ uirplane engines and more than 9,00 
plete bombers ind) fighter planes since 
4 Cc. E. n, president, said that among 
new items, the corporation is manu 
ta ] radar juipme rock D s and 
' 
propu 








INFLATION SIMPLIFIES installation of 
aircraft wiring in plastic tubing at North 
American Aviation's Dallas plant, where 
compressed air does the job of inflating. 
(NAA Phot 





Aluminum Ingot Output 
Upped by Four Mills 


The War Production Board has called for a 
10,000,000-pound increase in monthly alumi- 
num ingot production by four plants where 
operations had been curtailed. The plants are 
the Aluminum Company of America’s mills at 
Massena, N. Y.; Badin, N. C.; and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and the Defense Plant Corpora 
tion plant at Spokane, Wash. At the same 
time, WPB reported aluminum sheet mills 
would be allowed to accept additional orders 
for April and subsequent months. Production 
of sheet has increased since the first of De 
cember from about 55,000,000 pounds to a 
rate of about 80,000,000 pounds monthly 


Kansas Delivers 1,000th 
B-29 to Army Air Forces 


The 1,000th B-29 has been produced and 
delivered to the AAF at Wichita, Kansas, by 
Boeing Airplane Company. The company also 
delivered its 10,346th Kaydet primary trainer, 

F 
built at Wichita’s Plant I, now converted to 
B-29 production Since Pearl Harbor this 
plant has delivered 44 per cent of the primary 
training planes used by the Army and Navy 


while fourteen other aircraft manutacturing 


firms combined turned out the other 56 per 
cent. The Boeing Kaydet was the first pri 


mary trainer t 


be completely standardized 


for both the Army and Navy 


570 Mustangs Built in 
January at Inglewood 


North American Aviation, Inc., set a new 
national production record for a single type 
airplane from one plant by producing more 
than 570 P-51 Mustangs in January at Ingle 


wood, Calif 


B-32 Modification Added 
at Ft. Worth before Plane 
Enters Training or Combat 


Although the B-32 has not been announced 
in training or eombat, a new Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation department, B-32 
Modification, has been created at the Fort 
Worth division, with Howard S. Kittel, for 
merly assistant plant engineer iS superin 
tendent 

Activities of the new department will be 
expanded to care tor changes on the B-32 
Dominator as a result of training and combat 
experience ( A. Sharpe, works manager 


said 


63-lb. Data Kits 
for Texas-Made B-32’s 


A technical data kit made for the B-32 at 
the Fort Worth division of Consolidated Vul 
tee Aircraft Corporation consists of twelve 
volumes, weighing sixty-three pounds. There 
are 2,343 pages, 389 numerical drawings, 935 
page rt electrical ind 


blueprints and 27 


wiring diagrams 


Beisel, Woodhead Lead 
National Aircraft Council 


Rex Beisel, general manager of the Chance 
Vought division, United Aircraft Corp., is the 
new president of the National Aircraft War 
Production Council, and Harry Woodhead 
president of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., is the new vice president. At the same 
time, Woodhead became president of the West 
Coast Council, and Beisel heads the East Coast 
Council. Richard C. Palmer has been made 
general manager of NAWPC with headquar 


ters in Washington 
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AAF Technical, Materiel 
Merger followed by 
Sharp Labor, Pay Savings 


} 


Personne as | 


been reduced by 


s at the Air Tecl 


nd the payroll by 


18.000 per 
ynical Service Command 
$2,000,000 2 month, 
per cent, since consolidation last Septen 
»f the AAF Materiel Command and th 
ce nmand into ATSC, 
rding to Lt. Gen. William 5S. Knudsen 
ATSC director Aircraft schedules ave been 
8 per cent The ATSC plant investment 
22,000,000, and it handles 341 


Big Martin Gift to 
Spur University Research 


\ nitial gift of $1,700,000 has been given 
the University of Maryland by Glenn I 
Martin for the establishment of a college of 
aut al ed ica and researcn, and the 
wment of the Gle L. Martin Aeronau 
Rese Foundati In additi 75 
ate funds w added 
work aking a al of 450.0 
) ui a nt $ wl be 
1 uc yf a es and 
I ised et up a dow 
L. Ma Acrona LR " I 
Mar slar : : 


New Training Guide 
for Contract Settlement 


\ new Contract Settlement Train ne (Guide 


beer ublished | the Contract Settle 
\ ry Board ittee 1 training 
ep war i s f ain x 
settleme I rok le lesigned 
e Das i for i 
: “ I irg 
2 2 . f gr I g 
: 1 ce h g 
er i LV x ft 
? i w“ 


Contracts Given Amer. Prop. 


New contracts ave been awarded to the 
an Propel rat I O 
AAF Air T al Ser Commar 

i t nai pr Art 1 Navy 
One : vers b f 
I King ur v luc 
Fet T) act 
" Na 
: ( “x 


Strain Gage Conference 
Held at Texas University 


A testing exhibit and electric strain gag 


conference for the Louisiana, Texas and Okla 


homa area was held at the University of Texas 
the first part of February The 

owed the latest technique and equipn 
und provided time tor consultat about 1 


lividual problems 


Rocket-Motor Carriage 
Launches Robot Bombs 


Monsanto Chemical Company wi 


rocket launching motors ] well is nanufac 
re he i ing proj Ile € 
Americar le] f cl t I 
ck n embling 

re alled irriage : : 

»b t nt ? e ground and 

mor nentun 1 to a pr 

n t The arriage and k 

fall g rd af fh { 


Half-Millionth HS 
Propeller Produced 


The 500,000th propeller has bee: 
by Hamilton Standard Propellers division of 
United Aircraft Corporation This number 
represents more than 75 per cent of the tota 
propellers installed on the nation’s planes from 
advanced trainers through heavy bombers. I 
the course of making the propeller ‘ 
pany and its licensees have now 
than 1,600,000 blades 


Consolidated Vultee Sales 
Near Billion-Dollar Mark 


A net income of $12,424,313 or $8.80 pe 
} 


share has been reported by Consolidated Vu 


tee Aircraft Corporation tor the fiscal year 

ended November 30, 1944 This was after 

deducting $6,500,000 for postwar readjust 

ment, equivalent an additional $4 

share of common stock Sales t 

poration in 1944 totaled $960,016,945 and 
yrporation exceeded all previous rec 

1 pounds of airplanes produced, wit 131 

000,000 pounds being delivered The 

pointed 1 at tl a was enga 

i the manutfactu tf sev | wa 1 

about w leta | gi 

ause of i 


Thomas Heads APMA 


Hayward ¢ Thoma preside t Clarke 
Aero-Hydraulics, Inc f Pasadena, has bee 
el 1 1945 presid f the Aircra Pa 
Manut rers Ass " g I I 
Arder F. W. Wilk Uni \ it 
P I was i 


| 
( 
Al 


D. McDonald 


ymipany . 


McDonald Manufactur 
Ralp Middlet 


ompany reasurc 


ecretary; and 


reon Manufacturing (¢ 


AAF Conserving Rubber 


A big-scale drive ¢ nserv¢ ibber 


been started by the AAI accordin 


n William § Knudsen director 


(se 
Air Technical Service Command The ATS 
has been charged with t 
rdinating the rubber 
ties of all AAF command 1 air 


Accident Rate Slashed 








MANUFACTURERS 
OF SHEET METAL AND 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 





CONTRACTORS: TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE AND PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 


B-H AIRCRAFT CO., Inc. 
LONG ISLAND. CITY 1, N.Y. 





Now . . . AGENTS FOR METAL RESERVE CO. with stocks of Aircraft 


and Commercial steels at our Wichita, Kansas City and Oklahoma City warehouses. 


Contact us for release procedures as well as monthly stock list. 


THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 


523 SO. ROBINSON 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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INSTRUMENT REPAIR SHOP 


Electrical, 
Clocks and Chronographs. 


Specializing in Gyro, 
Diaphragm 
CAA Approved @ 16 Years Experience 


H. K. COOPER, Owner 
COOPERS AIRCRAFT 
INSTRUMENT SHOP 


1503 Leve Field Drive Dallas, Texas 








WANTED 


Patentable ideas and inventions per 
taining to aviation. Do not reveal 
unless properly witnessed. Will buy 
outright or arrange royalty 


Fr. W. BERT WHEELER 
3741 Sunset Blvd 
Houston, Texas 








SPEED AND 
ECONOMY 


We Are Making 
Dies for Many of 
the Leading Air- 


Gy Le: 


plane Plants. 
en Wood 
PR A. Ric ten Co. “shmaon 

















PRECISION BUILT PRODUCTS 


° Fittings 
* Special Bolts 
* A&N sanceres 
call ms 


j . 
if uw want precision 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 


JIM CAMPBELI 
ALBERT STRANGI 


Owners 


2122-24 Jackson St Dallas, Texas 











CASTERS 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 


trom 2 to 10 


with capacities 
ranging from 75 
to 1,500 pounds 


pe caster 





DILLON SCALE CO., INC. 


2932 MAIN, DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











H 
O | 
Lie 
TER COIL SPRING 


MFG. CO. 


All types of 
Springs, Wire Forms, Tools, Dies 
and Metal Stampings. 


Dallas, 
Los Angeles 


} a 


2932 Commerce Texes 


7100 Avalon 
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PERSONALS 


WILLIAM I 


WILSON has been elected 
LIVINGS 
emple Un 

if the board 
( 


president, and DR. ROBERT 
JOHNSON, president of T 


' } ] . 
vy. has been elected member 


vers 

t directors, of Kellett Aircraft p 

LEON H. JOSEPH has been named treast 

f Freedman-Burnham Engineering Corp 

EFDWARD C. WELLS, chief engineer of Bow 

Aircratt Ca has been selected as the 1944 

vinn ft Faweett Aviation Award tf 
work Advancing long distanc fliz tsa 

mbodied in the B 7, B-29 and the C-97 

ALEXIS R. STOCKER, direct f ft 

lat t } ld | mm ind Airy 

( f us been granted a x ea 
ib GUNNAR_ ERICSSON 

" take Stocker t 
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nar r Ss DEC rryh aC era na 


BUELHRER tor i 


HOWARD HOLMES 


: ee : 1 sales manag ind RUSSEL! 
NEWCOMB is t " al ’ 
1 ad " r t Simmond \ 
I | « t \er 
» i i unced t ee 
iw ers, wit FRED EF. WEICK 
“ t | ‘ ind Resea ( 
e 1 Al be Reed \ t 
i 1 ea il ‘ « 
pir pla COL. BENJAMIN 5S. KE! 
SEY AAI Octa ( ' 
" sé and - : 
pre d : i 
; l ed ; , the ; 
p sibility t 1k t eg: WILLIAM 
H. PHILLIPS, NACA cer Law 
Sperry award f 
field of bility and contr € airc 
1 JOHN CARY BELLAMY AAF w 
Robert M. I vy awar 
‘ is i wT na ‘ 
DONALD S$. SPRAGUI . ead 
I P Ir Via lepa 
A t erly Ww Douglas Aircra Cory 
I \ BEDELI is Dex Ipp i ma 
Sperr Gyroscope ( npany’s ‘ 
ERNEST AKANZLER 
i Ur rsal ¢ I ] (redit 4 
ind M. P. FERGUSON ce pr i 
B naix i\ nm ! c ected t trv ira t 
ect t Bendix Aviation Cory Wil 
LIAM R. ROBBINS has beer " i 
cK tant of [ ted Aircratt (¢ ce 
FREDERICK I BURNHAM " 
IAMES F. GOOD is now tact uper 
lent of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft ¢ 
ation’s Mian fivis HUBERT ¢ 
WATSON s now associated = wit Wa t 
Dorwi Peagu ndustrial de ms < 
tant o Viatio lesig I JOSEPH 
BABKES has been appointed purchasing ager 
Lear, Incorporated WALTER K 
BALCH : € pp ed airplane s¢ 
nanager and id of e flight servic rear 
ation Ryan Aeronautical Co Hi 
MUTH G. BRAENDEL has been appointed 
chiet engineer f Wilkening Manutfacturine 
( npar 


Bendix Names Foreign 
Operations Co-ordinator 


Charles 17 Zaoral has been ippoimnted 
rdinator tor foreign operatoins rf Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, according to Ernest R 
Breech, president f the company Zaoral 
will supervise matters relating to the licensing 
in foreign countries of products developed 


by Bendix, ¢ 
studies of 


erati 


ether with sales for export and 


Bendix manufacturing op 


possible 


ons in the foreign field 












(BUD) GILLIES, 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., for 


B. A. vice president of 
the last ten years, has become assistant 
to the president and director of flight and 
service of Ryan Aeronautical Co. Widely 
known for his major contribution to Grum- 
man's remarkable success in engineering 
and production, Gillies has undertaken a 
key role in Ryan's new project for pro 
duction of a secret Navy fighter 





P-51’s To Be Built 
by Australian Firm 


Australia has been granted cense " 
duce the P-5] Mustane fheghter Dy N 
American Aviation, Inc Complete sets t 
omponent parts, subassemblies i " . 
yvries have been provided under the licensing 
igreement [The Commonwealt Aircraft (¢ 
poration at Melbourne, already building N 
American's AT-¢ will build the P-5 


UAC Shipments Increase 
10 Per Cent Over 1943 


United Aircraft Corporation s shipme: 
urcrat engine ind | [ lle eased |! 
p cen ’ en t 1 t i44 

c c esp 2 « 1 ; Net in 

me before eneg 1 ind i NG 

mmon k increase p u 2 

e€ period iccord w i case ! 

third quarter statement I s icluded 
ne perating divisior tf the company Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft, Hamilton Standard Pro 
pellers, Chance Vought Aircraft and Sikorsky) 
Aircraft Shipment for the third quarter by 
he company amounted to $161,084.33! the 
net income was $4,123,650. The 

tal was $581,010,146 for pments, and net 
mimcome was $12,.573.7 
“Focal Painting” Aids 

g” Aid 
Consolidated Production 
ft 

Focal painting has been instituted at 
Fort Worth plant of Consolidated Vultee Ai 
craft Corporation on the machines, switches, 


fatigue, aid 


} 
tool room, 


cranes and fixtures to lessen eye 
morale and reduce accidents. In the 
millers, planers, 


Vista 


machines are 


the bodies of the shapers, 


borers and drills are painted in green 
I 


Critical operating parts of the 


painted in ivory. Control switches are in 


orange. Operating levers and cranes are in 


y ellow 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 

































neW PRODUCTS 


Baby Saw 
Rips Metal 


A Cleco Pn natic Baby Saw 
t ripping metal sheet }-] c 
ck, has been a yuunced by 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool ( 
: y | cw saw s frectiv 
l, bra i im and 
al and 16-1 " 
it< I < c pe ec } 
raig cur ; I ; 
c g will be f trom tf s 
l v saw Y ifa i I 
: r i 
€ Ww rh 1 Ww d D 
s if 
“ 
( P | 
npa 78 Fa "7 ; 
} i, © 
Reversible 
\ aS ? 
a* t 
ra \ 
lod | . ead : 
i c A » ‘ 
ix ! ’ 1 A 
id f xs bef 
A tT 
j j ‘ 
: 
i« j 
para Ow ft 


replacement of 
The 


versing height gage operates on t 


new head without 


stand or indicator new 


1¢ 


] 
basic principle of translation of me 





chanical movement into electrical 
magnification which produces sen 
sitive results on precision work, as 
do all P & W electrolimit gages 
the company said 
Computer 
oar Pilo 
ts 
Development of 1 Ww ad 
range yrrientator turn ind 
cading computer has Deen ? 
nounced Dy Aviation Associat 
(hicag II] The new feature 
1de Duisect heading drift ¢ 
ect veading to fly ¢ eac 
earest beam leg when getting 
2 fade-out signal, headings to fly 
luring turn-around procedur 
Te am leg, ship-to-station bear 
ng and station-to-ship bearing I 
" tat 1as four arms W < 
’ be s¢ » coincide with ¢ 
ublished beam bearings The un 
able ft student idvanced 
S« was designed by A/S lohn R 
Dea I ATC 
Plastic Clips 
tic Clip 
for Cables 
Plas cad clips a Ing fa 
: \ e Commercial Pla 
( livis t Dow (¢ i 
( Midland Michiga Adva 
as fa ‘ f ‘ 


ble 


electrical, 


fie 


>s 


Ids, 


and 


hydraulic 


automotive 


they 


are 


non-conductive, 


lines 


and 


in 


{ 


aViati 


lightweight, strone and resistant 


acid, oil and alkali. Rolled edges 
and the abrasion-free nature 
plastics prevents wear-off of 
lating materials, it is said 
Hot-Dip 
Tanks 

A new hot-dip plastic coatin 
tank has been announced by tl 
Aeroil Burner Co It was desig 
for treatment of small tools, gas 
dies and other small object and 
built on the double-boile: princip 
electrically heated with a 1200-wat 
immersion elemer t 
Convertible 

tibl 
Welding Se 
g Sets 

Westinghouse Manufacturing ¢ 
poration § engineer have made 
possible » convert 1000-amper 
alternating-current welding sets us 
with automatic machines in fab 
ricating large-thick-plate war eq 
ment ¢t manual servic should 
decrease in t need tor automati 
welding ccu Wit < dev cc 
the welder can be converted t 
serve as a pow ipply to six 
dividuals, manual weld opera 
tions, eac!l ving a curren ing 
t 45 to 270 amper This weld 
conver device cor rf 
rar «<f ¢ il 7 r T 


mn 


c 


ot 





reactors W hic h 


are fed by the weld 
ing transformer The transformer 
steps the normal operating open 
circuit down to 75 amperes, mor 


suitable for manual welding 


Shockproof 
Drop Container 


A new “Sky-Hook drop <¢ 
tainer manufactured by ¢ Sta 
Plastic Company, Culver City, ¢ 
fornia, is said to land am 
or supplies without damag Mad 
f fiberglass and plastic the new 
container has a wing like blade a 
tached to the container ind p 
earthward in the manner tf amap 
seed pod Light weg ! 

ugh enough ¢t assure ckp t 
lropping, the “Sky-Hoo! 
witl x lay fca is at 
glass 
New Type 
Stainless Steel 

\ new pe fr sta ce “ 
soon be perfected Ww c c ) 
stituted for dur mi 
craft acc ling » AL! I } I 
rector f ¢ researc d ‘ 
the Rustless I: ind St ( p 
tion in an address Mi 
chapter of e An ican Society f 
Metals This particular truc 
use t " ee nus wa 
full development of a precip 

irdening Vp A ca D 1 
ned i \ Ww > i 
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RY N-6-X 





OH ge 





Herible Augle Drilling 
FIELD KIT 





Here's the ever ready answer to those jobs out on 
the field 
equal to 


Flexible 
carried to the plane 


production line tools 


jobs that require drilling equipment 


The N-6-X 


Terry 


Angle Drilling Field Kit can be readily 


The sturdy wood case (31% 


overall length) includes straight, flexible drilling 


unit plus geared shaft assemblies for use with any 
of angle heads shown to the left; also assorted drills 
mounted in adapters 
for additional equipment 


Plenty of room in the case 
Full details on request 


GEORGE A. TERRY CO. 


350-356 So. Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


atkk> TERRY TOOLS 














COMBINATION PASSENGER AND PARCEL PICKUP facilities feature Hughes Aircraft 
Company's new Feederliner revealed last month. Wide fuselage allows four-abreast 
eating. Twin 825-hp. Pratt & Whitney engines provide |86-mph 


tricycle high wing design 


cruising speed for the 





Hughes Announces 18-Passenger Feederliner 


By 


E. H. PICKERING 


Trend for Feeders 
Developed in Texas- 
Oklahoma Testimony 


Testimony by over thirty Texa 
A uf ant betore CAB Exan 
\ W re last I Fort W 
’ t i ward 
’ eed " v Exa W 
will p ably € 
: t B 
1 er 1 < t 
efore Board ik 
" Nota v ¢ 





8,345 Miles Added to U. S. Routes in '44 


1 


es f " | 
44 u : c i 
P ) 1 
it yea i : 7 
< and \A y-tf 
ext “ 
N west s | x 
\ New Y 
i O 
al 87 \ 4 \ 
t ( i x >» 69 
i 404, TWA 5 PCA 
Bra 47¢ Easter 4 a 
" i 1 A 
1 1 I Ja i rt s 
4 New 
1 4 1 








COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR FEEDER 


POSTWAR MODELS 
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= ind about 660 Wisconsin students are cur 


As of 
tly receiving the 


experience. In Pennsyl 
vania a committee ym aviation education has 
ed a program of ten lessons supplement 

ol class instruction and includin 
principals of aeronautics and 
A twenty thousand dollar 


pr 





gran 


education 


7 , j 
1 growing realization that public school avia 


tay Aviation courses are being 
lug ver fourteen thousand high schools 
according in analysis by Ernest R. Breec 
lent t Bendix Aviation Corporat 


Non-scheduled Hearing 
Develops Opposition to 
Economic Regulations 


’ 
Any atten pt at economic regulation o! 


CAA Completes New 

Advisory Committee for < duled aviation will be vigorously »p posed 

Non-scheduled Aviation it the Civil Aeronautics Board's special hear 
g on Marc 27 in Washington. Leading 

' : : ? - pposition are the National Aviation Trades 

. a . ' \ ciat . the Joint Legislative Committe 
e CAA’s new Advisory Committee 


, M Non-scheduled Flying 
CAA Pp. w , Regulation of non-scheduled charter flying 
: , Ma cing udied by CAB preparation tf 
W VU. § postwar expansion of operations. Beneficia 
\p safety regulations are generally favored by 
: T} p pe ot cor c ex i 
*t " ped view t the c ne 
. M Ww. il a P Certificated ypera 
: , i p carrie found at a proh 
’ \ D € bel ¢ wa ind now fea 
1c pe t vidua w 
How ind opera irg< IRS P< ’ 
, Wa 
l 
I W } 
CAA Funds Sought 
>. 
hive Md.; R H for Radar Project 
S ip 
Res \ , M D Start of development wi rk with radar ft 
\ R 4, | G Avia 1 mon awaited ¢ v i 
R : t " Reg cul ippropriatio ecommended by 
( ] Sr gheld, M t I Bureau t the Budget. CAA tunds involved 
LD us Rol lucs cluded $42,000 for radar work, $110,00( 
I I \ : t era a standardization center 
S i ‘ uta H t $23 0 for clerks and equipment 
Fed t ft \ id a ecessary t sue pilot licenses tO military 
1 $84,000 tor Federal Airways Service 
H{ ( } t CAA i 
i I al Ty ‘ e Lankford . *. . 
i a Nay ong I pos NATA Objectives Listed 
AA. sat tion director Ww. | at Governor’s Meeting 
Jack) N {f CAA 
At a meeting of the National Aviat 
( f pleted \ Irades Association’s board of govert 
f \ ngton during February, plans were out 
tor work on immediate NATA objec 
CAA tt t tives cluding continued efforts to l kee 
It w ‘ ed aviati tree tron stric 
gula t ite and iti 1 2 kee 
\ \ flig rai z inds I ne 
i a s c rdinate w educa 
i nstitutions; (5 f or evise policies 
Many States Operating governing disposal of surplus war materials 
os é ull aviation categories, to accord wit good 
High School Flight usiness practices for the conservation of m 
> ’ 
Experience Courses cheduled eviction os an wnefficiel notions 
e€ reserve advancement of acronau 


( W. P. McDonald is a " cS im general to supply largest possible op 


turning veterans, and (5 


eduled aviatior 
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MAGIC AIR POSITION INDICATOR de- 
veloped by Bendix for B-29 operations 
automatically computes navigational data 
to give continuous latitude and longitude 
readings, making calculations which or- 
dinarily would require hours of work with 
charts, reference books, sextants a chro- 
nometer, and parallel rules and dividers 
and eliminating complicated mathematics 
It is only about the size of a quart milk 
bottle. 





Relaxation of Physical 
Exams Sought by 
Pilot-Mechanics Group 


The United Pilots and Mechanics Ass 


after surveying ¢ ditions 1 forty-cig 
ates ay ver 64 pe i p ¢ 
anics, fixed-base operators and airp " 
iz inswering ucs 1a de 1 
presen physica c reme I A private 
, - 
pi nse © rigid. Over ¢ ¢ ent sa 
ny c al Aa ina sho I V BY i 
eT " ised ysici ead of CAA 
lesignated doctors, and plies from pilo 
pnysicians rT doctors therwise connected wit 
private flying indicated ac per ce 
hem favored relaxation of physical tandard 


ADMA-NATA Discuss 
Convention Planning 


Ofhcers and Convention Committees of ¢ 
Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers A 
sociation and the National Aviat Trad 


Ass i net la I Cleveland 
discu pla for future c a x 
ibits similar to r e held St. I 
Decembe No definite pla e nex 
t n were released. Represe ADMA 
it e < t ce Ww R. \V Trad P 
irg Richard N. Bombergert l I 
Ray Snyder, Chicago; H. P. Ladds, (¢ " 
cs" I " George A. I ¢ I as A 
Fernley, Jr Philade phia; | | Sy vertser 
r ela L. Corw I j H. W 


83 








CIVIL AIR PATROL CADET BAND, Oakland Squadron, Oakland, California, with its 














Drive for 250,000 — _ 8 gy seveet ag eek nation y he “ * a a oo a 
—- officers of the Army Air Forces an ivil Air Patrol. apt William O'Neill, chief train- 
Cadet Strength Gains; ing liaison officer of the Ninth Service Command is the reviewing officer. This band 
State Quotas Liste is believed to be the only official CAP cadet band in the United States. 
Quotas ft KC \ the drive ¢t 
( Air P Cadet membership x 
gned, and ¢ 1,300, Tennessee 5,000, Texas 12,000, Utah New Taylorcraft, 
1,100, Vermont 750, Virginia 4,300, Wash 








a flight. 
2. Flying time required to go a given distance, at a 
known speed. 
3. Distance flown in a certain time, at a known speed 
4. Multiplication, division and proportion problems. 
5. Fuel consumption problems. 
6. Finding true air speed at different altitudes and 
temperatures. 
‘ P i inde: aia 7 Determination of true altitude above sea level. 
: ' . Price $4.00 with complete 8. Conversion of miles per hour to knots, or conversion 
\Al is a sateg Il Li . of distance in statute miles to distance expressed in 
Boost Bart thlustrated instructions. nautical miles. 


“ee cing A ; ea ~~ took ngton 3,700, West Virginia 3,800, Wisconsin ‘copter Shown at 
| Tiga 6,700, Wyoming 50 Florida CAP Show 


Taylorcraft’s new 125-hp., 4-passenger 


sie ODT Allows Two CAP model, a 100-hp conventional Cub Cruiser 
f "2 : - : Conferences in February and an Aeronca K were displayed last month 


at a Civil Air Patrol recruiting show held by 


= 
— aa = The recruiting conference of the lowa the Florida Wing, commanded by Major Zack 
’ ‘ Par . on Wing, CAP, at Des Moines, and the recruiting Mosley. Another event was a demonstration 
- i conference of the Nebraska Wing, CAP, at by the Coast Guard of a Sikorsky helicopter 
ga t ne pe Omaha, were two of the fifteen meetings al- MacDonald Goodwin of Taylorcraft flew the 
rea , yVUE pet lowed for the first part of February by the new family plane to Florida for the showing 
. Poy tigpe : met or exceeded War Committee on Conventions. Four hun and reported excellent performance all the way 
- ving by New dred sixty-nine applications were denied by 
me Rhode lstand . the ODT . 1 
Nir For W the mightiest in th Five Colorado Wing 


secaspaner. "Whether or noe (te G»- Ale Marking Costs Five members of the Colorado Wing, Civil 


Air Patrol, have been killed in active duty 


ur tr wat 1 
e The North Carolina Wing has begun a assignments The five men are Second Lt 
\ 4 4 y 1 V a 
, state-wide air marking program, employing a Harry M. Maugham, Capt. William L. Schuth, 
painter recommended by the CAA. One area Second Lt. George W. Darling, Second Lt 
1ir-marked at a time, and CAP cadets are Ben Berger and Staff. Sgt. Keith A. Clasby 
llecting contributions from local merchants Tribute was paid to them recently by the 
pay the painter Wing publication 








THE 


X-C CROSS-COUNTRY COMPUTER 


The X-C Computer is essentially a dead reckoning computer 
combined with a log sheet. 


The following problems can be worked on the Computer 
1. Determination of Ground Speed being made good on 


URRENTLY ACTIVE M 
THE CIVIL AIR PAT 





The log sheet portion of the X-C is designed primarily for 
the pilot, who must devote most of his attention to flying and 
\rh Calitorma 14 who must keep his navigation log as simple as possible. The 
id ; ( it 3,500, D log sheet is for keeping in orderly fashion that data essentia! 
‘ for cross-country navigation, so that it need not be com- 
' Ind > Attractive Discount mitted to memory or scrawled illegibly on a chart. 
° se It is not a substitute for plotting boards, but between the 
h Kentucky 546 to hand-held computer and the plotting board. It comes complete 
{ 1.800 Marvland with leg straps, pencil holder, freeing the pilot’s hands for 
Ml 29 eo . on Legitimate Dealers 99 per cent of the time and having his log sheet available 
— ee . when he wants it. 
a M pp: 2,30 Missour All you need in a plane is the X-C Computer and a sec- 
Vl Nebraska 2.800. N tional map. 


7, ee ce el WE CAN DELIVER COMPUTERS AND PLOTTERS OF ALL MAKES 


oh. Dave, Oko ast, ~6=~—d CARROW NAVIGATION SERVICE 


P ’ , Rhode Island 2510 Oakdale, Houston 4, Texas 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Intermediate Aerodynamics, /) Rob 
rt Wesley Truitt, published by Pitman Pu 
West 45th Si Neu 


ishing Corporation 


York City, price, $3.75 


The aeronautical engineering student w 
find here an original presentation of the in 
portant facts and theories for the accurat 
ipplication of aerodynamics. Included are dé 
scriptive material and mathematical explana 

ns tor practic al problems relating 


Airfoil, Drags, Stability, Load Factors, P 
i 


pellers, Slots and Flaps 


Airframe Materials, /) F. S. Stewart 
published by The McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, 330 West 42nd St.. New York Cit 


rice $2.5¢ 

In this introductory textbook aL 

sc usses € nic ft materia ind give 
in accoun e€ processe ed ’ nbl 
€ x ¥ 2g late als t whic urtran 
ure ~constructed. Special attentior 1s 
given to the latest advances in the field 


The Proceedings of the 1944 Na- 
tional Aviation Clinic, Jeld in Oklahoma 
City, November 15-18, published by Harlow 
Publishing Corporation, Oklahoma City 2 
( kla . price $2.50 post paid 


An index digest features this issue, arranged 


by subject matter, with reference all place 
the proceedings wherein any particula 
ubject is referred 
Those desirir x copies should place er 
wders with the publishers at onc \ 
ted number of last year’s pr ecding ire 


ivailable at $2.50 eacl 


neW LITERATURE 


The Princeton 
ton, N 


Catalog 


Film Cente 


r, Prince 
J., has just released 5 In 


: 1945 | 

The Aviation section contains a com 
prehensive list of interesting and instructional 
films showing the origin, development, and 
performance of various types of bombers 
fighters and train zg planes is well is ficial 
Army and Navy Pre-flight instruction and 








PILOT'S COMPLETE TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 


Air Navigation Note I 
Ween Naviga P lotte 
Dalton M: VII Comy 
I Log Bool 
Postpaid (Specia 
(Iten be hase separate 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
DEPT. SF 
12021 Ventura Blvd. North Hollywood, Calif. 


raining subjects (Copies may 


Switlik Parachute Company, Tren/on 


NV. ] aS ued a new manual in colors 
taining nftormation regarding the types 
parachutes manufactured, the methods of 
cking a Switlik parachute and yt ne data 


J 


oc obta ned 


concerning its us I 


tree to anyone writin 


Pesco Products 
Ohio, h 
of its new descripti 


Brake Inte 


Cleveland 6, 


Univac’ 


be sent to 


he manual will 


| 
g the company 


Co., 11610 Euclid 


as announced that cop! 


ve folder on the 


nsiher tor Aircraft 


interested readers upor 














terms. 


Another “FIRST BOOK” 


by CHARLES A. ZWENG 


Former Instru 
U. S. Army Air 


multiple choice 
preparation 
rating. Co 


Parachu 
Meth 


harness. Nor 
This splendid tex 


$3.00 postpaid or C. O. D. 


basic text 


ctor 
Corps 


Now available for the first time—a book 
containing the 
“typical 
A complete 
government 
Construction, Operation, Inspection and 
Maintenance of 
Tests of Materials. 
with each phase illustrated. 
adjusting 


followed by 
examinations”. 
text for 
ntents 


you 
include 


tes. Strength 
ods of Packing 
Methods of 
nenclature' of 
t DeLuxe only 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 


12021 Ventura Blvd., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Dept. SF 














NEW ... AUTHENTIC . .. OUTSTANDING 


AVIATION DICTIONARY 


By CHARLES A. ZWENG 


Member, Institute of Aeronautical 
Sciences, Author of Radio and 


Instrument Flying, etc. 

This new “First Edition” by the 
well known author is the book that 
the aviation world has been demand- 
ing and the author has been promis- 
ing ... a new Encyclopedic AVIA- 
TION DICTIONARY bristling with 
thousands of pertinent aviation words 
and terms defined and explained; the 
keenest working tool in your aviatior 
library. 

Illustrated and handsomely 
in maroon with gold letters Only 
$6.00 Postpaid 


bound 


NEW DEAD RECKONING EQUIPMENT 


For Defense of Land, Sea and Air 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
COX & STEVENS Dead Reckoning Naviga- 


tion Computers De Luxe with Instructions 
$35.00 (Used on transoceanic flights) 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION 
PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00. 


COM- 


OUTSTANDING NEW AVIATION 
DEFENSE BOOKS 

RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: By 
Charles A. Zweng, Instructor, U. S. Air 
Corps New Edition covering new im- 
portant material. Written especially to pre- 
pare the pilot for government examination 
for “instrument rating.”” Radio-T.lephone 
Permit included. Only $4.00, postpaid. 
AIRPLANE and ENGINE MECHANICS: 
Examinations, New authentic Quiz Book 
now covers typical Multiple Choice exami- 
nations fully illustrated with necessary dia- 
grams. Used by Lockheed, Douglas, North- 
rop. Ryan and outstanding schools. Why 
fail? Only $8.00 for both examinations, and 
CA 


THE NEW “LINK” 
type” for aircraft ce 
Price $230.00 


OCTANT Bubb 


lestial Navigatior 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: Deluxe text « 


ering the scope of the written examination 


for flight 


instructor rating. New typical! 


Multiple Choice questions with answers in- 
cluded, $4.00 postpaid, or C.O.D 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING: New er 


larged edition. For th 


separate sections containing 
Commercial ilot 


Pilot and 
Choice Examinations.” 
ment test easy, $3.00 p 


GROUND INSTRUCTO 
student preparing for 
Rating.” $3.00 postpaid 


e first time shows 
typical Privat 
“Multiple 
Makes your govern- 
ostpaid or C.O.D 


R: Written for the 
“Ground Instructor 
or C.0.D 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: Con 


tains typical ‘‘Multiple 
tions on Navigation, M 
and Theory of Flight 
$3.00, postpaid. 


Choice” examina- 
eteorology, Aircraft 
Engines and CAR 








PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE, Dept. SF 


12021 Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Dallas, 


By TONY HAGMANN 


Texas 








Very 
fever? Well go up to Hart Bowman's ofhce 


Grade Is this giving you Spring 


There you will find Rare Barnett who will 


elp you think of ¢t better things in life 
Or step over to CAA il find Harriett Orm 
She is the most girl you could find weighing 
ibout 86 pounds. And of course there is the 


, ' 1 
ual Texas quality of feminine beauty in all 


ne uirline ticket booths All this fron i 
gal (me) should mean something 

Hot tip aumber two concerned watches and 

graphs If you don’t want to be late 

for that date, take your chronograph over 


» Cooper’s Instrument Repair Shop. There 
will receive the careful attention of “Mac 
McAtee who is an old 

nbers and hands on the hing He will 


dial, tor 


By the way you don’t have to wait one 


hand at all the dials 
rh 


if you ask 











hundred years to get it back, so don’t give 







































claim check to your grandsor tor 
twenty-first birthday gift 
Now, just in case you think Texas is all “Wildcat” Johnson 
I ind P lis we will tell you of one 
Walter Johnson. Known as “Wildcat Johnson dresses business-like, or you'll think you hit 
1s ume he picked up in college ur friend an updraft. Nice fellow to meet, and you'll 
fe a iffles an Aeronca Chief over the country find him at Mustang Airport 
" de illin yn the trade interested in pur Speaking of Mustang, reminds us: A twin 
yaker chasing books from the J. B. Lippincott Pub engine Beech, Standard Oil, Ohio, flown by 
r ¢ Nothing too unusual about that Harvey Sievers, brought C. H. Metz and G 
for Texas has many flying people who have W. Hanneken down to see Texas. They said 
Bar 1 hen of a lot of ground to push in back “never have a bluer sky or such warn 
i ler » ge the next port of winter weather” We've got something 
but “Wildcat” is an experienced hand danged if in’t 
rding buftak Yep, 250 of the “hump By counting on both hands and our lett 
neck” creatures used to hit the crail at foot, we found there are now fitte 
drop of his voice ut in West Texa H airports in ready or just betore being 
HERN finds the Aeronca a bit more modern Sure ready for This includes White Rock 
pin ya “ you ab Old W Hudson, Mustang, Love Field, March, Clear 


; you bait 1) wit i pack ft cigarettes view, Victo 


Bu jont peg n for a dude because he Ave., Red 


Lou Foote, Sky Ranch, 2nd 


Davis, Dallas Skyline, Lake 
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74 Courtesy Car For Your Convencence 


* 


C. A. A. Approved Repair Station No. 168 


Major and Minor Repair of Aircraft and Aircraft Engines 


Instrument Repair 
Aircraft and Engine Inspections 
Gas and Oil 


DALLAS AVIATION SCHOOL 


Major W. F. Long, Pres. 


Make Hudson Field Your Headquarters 
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June and Dallas Airport. The last one is the 
happy idea of Fred Nagle and Charlie Ort 
They found a plot of ground one and one-half 
miles from Guiberson’s Forest Avenue plant 
It is fifteen minutes from the Liberty State 
Bank, if you want a silver dollar (they have 
the cokes), and has 2,600 feet of runway 
getting fixed for business There are no tele 
phone poles or high lines for markers, so 
sayeth the boys. What is the airport world 
coming to? 


Other than the fact a P-38 tried to knock 


Southwest Airmotive’s test stand into the 
, , 

ground a little deeper last month, which we 

think is an rdd way to get your name in the 


paper and a system we wouldn't recommend, 


there hasn’t been much listed on the black 


mar ked 


board n 


column interesting 
things to do today” However, the pay-off 
that two more planes tried to pat the dirt 
with a wing and got all crumpled up, proving 
at things do happen in three’s. Everybody 

, 


: , 
walked away, some a little faster than others 


Fort Worth, Texas—On Tour with 
Tony—We cruised over the Mid-West via 
one popcorn popper with four cylinders, and 
threw out the anchor at the fence line to call 
on Ruth Taylor and spin a few yarns 
but chatted instead with Mrs. McAllister wh 


was holding down the field. We decided in 
dividual hangars were nice and personal and 
people like ‘em. 

Thence to the Texas Hotel where the CAB 
was holding forth to listen in on some of 
the feeder route applications. John A. Cook 
was up for Lone Star Airways, San Antonio 
and «talking about Lockheed's new Saturn 
He said Lone Star would use them The 
Gulf Airways, SA, too, came to bat with 
Dr. John Frederick ‘lowing he was speaking 
for Jack Neals’ deal Gulf would like 
to operate ‘round and ‘bout too. Questions 
and answers in law talk seemed to be th 
order of the day, so we wiped off our penci 
and went for the wide open spaces. However 


Wayne B. Lee 


not before we met Lt 





Liberal, Kansas. Panhandle, strictly. The Lieu 


tenant is a real old man, in his early twenties 





OPERATORS AND INSTRUCTORS! 
IT’S BRAND NEW! 


A clever Log Book especially prepared 
for Student Pilots, provides space for 
proper grading by instructor, contains 
numerous illustrations, interesting car 
toons and hints to student pilots on the 
“ABC's” of flying. Designed to meet all 
needs of the pilot until he receives his 
private certificate. 


IT’S PERSONALIZED! 
A MONEY MAKER! 


We will print the name of your flying 
school on the cover. It can have a map of 
your field and your local flying rules. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 








but ¥ e count resulted in all being satc Lt. Lee had about nine pages of applic atior COPY AND COSTS 
second these usually run into ninety-nine pages and pics 
We will leave you this month with a burn ten thousand dollars’ worth of stuff) whic! 
ng question If there are no cigarettes, where he presented He wants to fly freight, pas CARDWELL FLIGHT ACADEMY 
lo all the cigarette butts come from? sengers and mail mit of Perryton. (¢ ynadian Bryan, Texas 
Bye now Spearman, Borger or Amarillo, Texas, and 
DISTRIBUTORS ‘ SCINTILLA & EISEMAN 
MAGNETOS 
AERONCA AIRPLANES Al eames Gani 
CONTINENTAL SENSENICH PROPELLERS 
LYCOMING ROY R. TAYLOR—OWNER CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


FRANKLIN ENGINES 


SOUTHWEST... 


Meacham Field 


~-SERVING AVIATION SINCE 


Phone 6-1179 
Fort Worth 6, Texas 


1925 


SCOTT AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES 
AIRPLANE REPAIR STATION 


IN THE...SOUTHWEST 








2206 S. HARWOOD 





combe will pace tomorrow’s flying world! 


Luscombe will lead. 


DEALERSHIP CONTRACTS ARE NOW OPEN 
IN TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 


CHART YOUR FUTURE NOW 


wits LL USCOMBE 


The more comfortable, faster, all-metal Silvaire by Lus- 


And in the 


great Southwest where flying is a natural, where air 


fields are more plentiful, where pilots are more numerous 


For full information, write, wire or phone 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


WEATHERLY-CAMPBELL AIRCRAFT CO. 


PHONE Harwood-1330 





MARCH, 1945 











MEET THE VOICE BEHIND 


sre shown abov ata 


recent meeting in Fort Worth 





THE MIKE: 


Chief Aircraft Communicators, CAA 4th Region 


Left to right, front row, they are 





B. K. Twyeffort, El Morro, N. M.; G. D. Estes, Laredo, Texas; W. R. Rogers, Gage 
Okla.; R. T. Richards, Little Rock, Ark.; A. V. Guynes, Palacios, Texas; J. B. Hendricks 
Yoakum, Texas; R. L. Cathey, El Paso, Texas; F. C. Van Hook, Lake Charles, La.; C. L. 
McCormick, Oklahoma City, Okla.; E. G. Igo, Ponca City, Okla. Second row: L. S$ 
Falcon, Lafayette, La.; S. C. Barclay, Waco, Texas; G. R. Williams, Otto, N. M.; L. H 
Land, Salt Flat, Texas; B. L. Hurst, Clarendon, Texas; K. C. Christeson, Anton Chico 
N. M.; R. C. Metcalf, Texarkana, Texas; L. C. John, Navasota, Texas; R. W. Robbins 
Big Spring, Texas; D. S. O'Neill, Brownsville, Texas; P. B. LeFlore. Sulphur Springs 
Texas. Third row: D. M. Bussey, Ardmore, Okla.; W. D. Ditmore, Las Vegas, N. M 
W. C. Bettis, Wichita Falls, Texas; A. D. Rosser, Guadalupe Pass, Texas; H. J. Fohn 
Austin, Texas; V. A. Jones, Shreveport, La J. F. Donahoe, Amarillo, Texas; M. K 
Lawson, Galveston, Texas; J. L. A. Carroll, Columbus, N. M.; M. P. Goldberg, Albu 
suerque, N. M.; C. S. Loving, Gainesville, Texas; J. E. Parmley, Rodeo, N. M.; E. A. 
Riefenberg, Corpus Christi, Texas; C. P. Fry, Alice, Texas; M. L. Braden, Dallas 
Texas; C. L. Selby, Fort Worth, Texas; J. B. Swint, Engle N. M. Back row: G. N 
Rang, Tulsa, Okla G. R. Jordan, Harpersville, Texas; P. W. Connally, Acomita 
N. M.: P. F. Lanman, San Antonio, Texas; J. R. Shadden, Socorro, N. M.; W. L 
Norton, Houston, Texas; C. M. Martin, Abilene, Texas; Jack Hover, Monroe, La 
G. J. Guillott, Beaumont, Texas; L. C. Elliott, Regional Manager; G. L. Rand, chief, 
mmunications branch; A. F. Pittius, Santa Fe, N. M.; H. W. Logan, Tucumcari, N. M 
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Kollsman Type 671-BK 
Sensitive Altimeter 





KOLLSMAN PRECISION 


INSTRUMENTS 


KOLLSMAN SENSITIVE ALTIMETER —this 
must in all types of instrument flying. It is accurate and 
reliable to an amazing degree. Easily installed in a 
standard AN size instrument holder. Weight 1', Ibs. 
We can supply them new, or rebuilt fully guaranteed, 
at attractive prices. Our service department has complete 
facilities to make installations for you 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENT SERVICE, INC. 


Instruments * Radios * Airplanes * Engines * Accessories 
U. S. APPROVED REPAIR STATION NO. 318 


instrument 1S a 


Municipal Airport Detroit 5, Mich. 











members a 


John 


i uropean 


speech by ex-¢ ongressman 


“Airfields of the 
recently 


Newsome on the 
Theatre’, he toured 
The State 


the Legislative 


uw ith 
Avia 


honor 


Aviation Commission met 


Interim Committee on 
tion (members of this committee 


Aero Club on 


legislation to be pre 


were 
guests of the Brewer 
Day) to 
sented 
The commission had as its 
Ed Nilson of Beechcraft and Bill 
tate of Ed stopped 
Birmingham to meet Carl Wooten and Bill 


Beaufort of seeing them 


I rophy 
discuss state 
legislative 


at the next session 


expert Witnesses 
Anderson, 
Pennsylvania over in 
Becc! It was good 
ull again 

Other enjoyable 
Pitts, head of 
Auburn 
gineering at API 
taken 
Bentley is holding down the 


ham Acker until Fr 
Steadham ce 


Bob 
Department at 


visitors of late were 
Acronautical 
with J. I Hannum, dean of En 
Peacock has 
uirport and Blanche 


for Stead 


Frances 
leave from the 
port 
ANCces returns 


ymtinues to take an active part in 


e national and local picture of aviation, 
particularly in postwar planning; much of 

s takes him out of the city or important 

nferences and aviation meet nes 

Ihe City Aviation Planning Board in for 

ulating its commendations assembled wit! 
representatives of aviation interest in BH and 
requested suggestions. Delta was represented 
by Ed Bishop and Tim O'Shea; Eastern by 
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Katherine Sigler and Johnnie Daniels; PCA 
by Vance Tomlin; CAA by D. K. Hudson; 
from the control tower and weather bureau 
came Clyde Lancaster and Charlie Bradley, 
Southern Airways was repre- 
ented by Frank W. Hulse, H. A. Strickland 
ind Watson Eaddy 


To add to wartime schedules, Eastern and 


espectively; 


Delta have added new flights in and out of 
city; Eastern has put on an additional 
thbound flight out of Birmingham to Mo- 
und NQO, connecting there for deah ole 

t additional northbound 
light to New York Delta has a new after 
n flight to Fort Worth to which Mary 
ransterred; Alice Watson was 
moted to Mary's place as Chief Reserva- 


Delta boasts of new and beautiful 


rider was 


lditions to the CTO They are Jacqueline 
Barr Katherine Boles, Virginia Oglesby and 
Martha Golur Mary Louise Moore, trafhc 
retary vas joined the realms of the mar 
j Vivian Adams is been promoted 
cket agen 


And who says tamilies won't fly students 

Southern Airways dispute this theory: Jox 

rnett and Son Junior have just soloed and 
' , 


} } i] 
who will have the 


imily plane first; M. D. Baggett and 


inior have a bet up over who will solo the 
1ickest; Jo ind Bernice Reznik ire on 
way toward private licenses if I 


val consultant, and a 
exan, no less called m the educators of the 
y and state of lat We decided he should 
called Aviation Education Enthusiast We 


derstand Carroll Cone is headed this way 

tell us some Pa American's plans as 
ey affect BH There’s a great day coming, 
ye April, so wate tor y SOUTHERN 


FLIGHT 


Phoenix, Arizona—Marjy Hardman 
} 


The Phoenix Parachute Club, operating as a 
uit of the Phoenix Squadron of the Civil Air 








Patrol, is staging a series of training jumps 
the Thunderbird No. 2 Auxiliary Field near 
Cactus, Arizona The object is to determing 
length of time it would take the jumper 
» reac an injured person on the ground 
Warrant Ofhcer David Gold, who holds the 
ly master “chute rigger license in the state 
t Arizona, made the simulated rescue in two 
nutes and twenty-seven seconds Warren 
Smit “ widentally, is the chief rigger 
Thunderbird Field No. 1, made his first 

x u } 
As tor being a field day for training jumps, 


ere was a ten to fifteen mile an hour wind 

upper air and practically no wind on 
face, making Dave's jump a little more 
lifhcult because of the drift Note to resi 
lents of West Texas 


wind! [he jumps attracted quite a 


Arizonians aren't used 


rowd including members of the Civil Air 
Patrol, Cactus residents, and flight 

e Phoenix office of the Civil Acronautics 
Wing Commander Frank 


inspectors 





THE FRIENDLY AIRPORT 


that ALWAYS has catered to the private 
pilot 


Individual T Hangars 


First Class Repair Shop 
(A and E Mechanic) 


All Weather Runway 
Flight Instruction 
Planes for Rent 


WHITE ROCK AIRPORT 


Sh Off 
F2-2127 CURTIS PARKER F2-2416 


DALLAS Owner-Instructor TEXAS 


+e +8 





BREWER TROPHIES were awarded in 
Birmingham last month by Frank G. 
Brewer (left, above). Others in the photo, 
left to right, are CAP Major H. S. Barton, 
who received a trophy awarded the Ala- 
bama Wing; Congressman Jennings Ran- 
dolph, speaker; Dr. John R. Patty of 
Howard College, who received a trophy 
for outstanding air youth work, and 
Steadham Acker. 





Carl Knier, of the Sky Harbor Air Service, 
toured the state of Texas with some local 
ranchers trying to buy some purebred Here 
ford breeding stock Mike Mitchell spent a 
week in Los Angeles taking his airline written 
eXaminations Maggie Webb passed her writ 
ten for flight instruction Rose Terzian 
actually found time to stay home long enough 
to take her commercial The local ofhce of 
the CAA has been quite busy recently 
seems that word has reached the Army boys 
that commercial licenses are being dished out 
to the service pilots who are on active duty 
status Mary Lewis was flying charter trip 


to Globe, when on return trip the old plane 


blew a barrel near Florence Junction She 
and her passengers were quite thankful for 
the landing strip there. They made it! 

Elwood McJunken, pilot, and Harrison Duff, 
Jr., observer, spotted a B-25 on a recent search 
and rescue mission of the Civil Air Patrol 
It was a hard ship to locate as it Was on a 
mountain and all of it covered with snow 
except one small part. (Sho’ am _ definite 
huh!) Anyway, they richly deserve a pa 
on the back 

Membership cards in the CAP have bee 
received for Joy MclIlwain, George Bastia 
Mary Ann Lanane, Billie Zeh, Maury Wilsor 
und Simon Chilleen 

Art Bethancourt is now with the Inter 
continental Division of TWA, based at Wash 
ington, D. C. His wife, Bess Bethancourt 
instructor at Southwest Airways, plans to join 
him in the near future. Instrument ratings, 
taken on Fairchild 24’s at Southwest, were 
received by Tom Fisher, Richard Belew, John 
Caywood, Lloyd Norris, Joseph Miller and 
L. S. McLain. 





TIRES AND AVIATION SUPPLIES 
WHOLESALE 


New Factory Stocks. Our Specials: 
6.00x 6 non-skid, 7.00 x4, 8.00x4 smooth 
4-ply $11.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4. 
8.00-10.00" smooth contours or any tail- 
wheel tire. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, Batteries, Pyralin, Lifetime 
Windshields, Dope Fabric, Kollsaman-Pio- 
neer Instruments, Radios, Aircraft Bolts 
and Hardware, etc. Rush delivery. Sup- 
plying many of the largest operators at 
lowest prices. 

PLEASE NOTE: We wholesale quanti- 
ties only te commercial operators.  Indi- 
viduals please buy from your local op- 
erator. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 
Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 






















BOY, WHEN I’M LOOKING FOR A PLACE TO 
LAND, IT’S MUSTANG FIELD FOR ME..FOR 
CONVENIENCE AND THE BEST IN SERVICE 


mi 

















LOVE FIELD 


% Our modern equipped repair shop in 
Hangar 10, at Love Field, is manned by 
men of skill in the aviation maintenance 
field. For major overhauls, instrument re- 
pairs, plus a complete line of parts, call 
upon Mustang Aviation, Inc. We are glad 
to serve vou. 


LOVE FIELD 
Hanger 10, Box 7172, Phone D-4-2365 






AVIATION, INC. 


% Make Mustang Airport your “Home 
Away from Home.” Land at Mustang and 
be greeted with friendly service with a 
smile. For hangar space, refueling, engine 
or plane repairs, plus transportation ac- 
commodation, chart your course to your 
own airport... Mustang Field 


MUSTANG FIELD 
NW Hwy. and Abrams Rd., P.O. Box No. 598-—SMU 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


H. A. Shaffer, President, and H. D. Cook, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Interstate Credit Corporation, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., announce the incorporation of a new 
company to be known as Interstate Credit Corporation 
of Texas, with main offices at Fort Worth. The new com- 
pany has purchased the outstandings of Ajircredit, Inc. 
Gene Royer, formerly Vice President and General Man- 
ager of Aircredit, is President and General Manager of the 
new company. 


INTERSTATE CREDIT CORPORATION OF TEXAS 


MEACHAM FIELD, FORT WORTH 




































INTERSTATE CREDIT CORPORATION 


























OF TEXAS 
a - 
YOUR AIRPLANE YOUR AIRPLANE 
e Low Cost e Low Rates 
e Fast Service e Broad Coverage 
e Repair Loans e Cash or Repair Settlements 
@ Convenient Terms @ Quick, Intelligent Claim Service 











Write, wire or phone all details easily and quickly handled by mail 


o . 
GENE ROYER, President 
7 Meacham Field, Fort Worth ; 7 
‘einer 6-1164 — Phones — 6-1165 ‘Di _ 
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ARE SWELL 


AT A PARTY—but they have 


NO 


place in aviation maintenance and 


repair work. That’s why thought 


ful owners of private and commer 


cial planes come to Southwest Air 


motive from every point of 
compass — because Southwest 


known far and wide for fast, 


the 


Ss 


de 


pendable service — for safe, careful 


precision work on cver) plane 


services! 


ie 


Versatile, dependable precision work - it’s Southwest Airmotive’s 


stock in trade. This night view o ortion of Southwest Airmotive’s 


f are reguiariy erviced 


COMPLETE AIRLINE TYPE MAINTENANCE 
FOR PRIVATE AND COMMERCIAL PLANES 


LOVE FIELD ° DALLAS, TEXAS 


it 














WATCH 


for the April Announcement of 


a Fully Submerged 


WATER INJECTION PUMP 


by Komec 
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You have a surprise coming in our April 
announcement. True to ROMEC tradition, 
we will announce another ROMEC First. 
That will be a fully submerged Water Injec- 
tion Pump. A year ago, this was merely an 
aim. Now it becomes a reality. 





ROMEC precision aircraft pumps pioneered 
in the first ‘‘round the world”’ flights, pio- 
neered the non-pulsating rotor principle, 
high altitude booster pumps, hydraulic 
pumps, and the solution to corrosion in 
water injection systems. Write today if you 
want us to mail you a copy of the April 
announcement on the fully submerged 
ROMEC Water Injection Pump. 


“gee 7 a 
VILE vume COMPAN Y 


122 ABBE ROAD ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 








